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Summary 


Grower  price  indexes  for  all  fruit  in 
early  1992  remained  near  the  high 
levels  of  a  year  ago.  The  consumer 
price  index  (CPI)  for  fresh  apples 
averaged  18  percent  higher  in  1991 
than  in  1990,  and  the  fresh-orange 
CPI  averaged  55  percent  higher. 
Prices  declined  at  the  end  of  1991  but 
remained  above  a  year  ejuUer,  up  12 
percent  for  fresh  apples  and  22  per- 
cent for  fresh  oranges. 

USDA's  March  forecast  of  1991/92 
citrus  production  was  4  percent  high- 
er than  the  first  forecast  in  October 
1991.  If  the  March  forecast  is  real- 
ized, this  season's  citrus  crop  would 
be  7  percent  larger  than  in  1990/91 
and  12  percent  more  than  in 
1989/1990.  In  the  two  seasons  prior 
to  1991/92,  citrus  crops  were  dam- 
aged by  freezing  weather,  Florida 
and  Texas  in  December  1989  and 
California  in  December  1990. 

U.S.  1991/92  Orange  Production  Up 
11  Percent 

The  March  forecast  of  1991/92  U.S. 
orange  production  was  11  percent 
more  than  the  1990/91  production 
estimate.  In  Florida  orange  produc- 
tion was  expected  to  be  down  8  per- 
cent from  1990/91.  Although  the 
Florida  crop  is  lower,  toted  U.S.  or- 
ange juice  production  in  1991/92  is 
expected  to  be  approximately  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  season. 

Despite  5  percent  higher  juice  yields 
and  a  smaller  orange  crop  this  sea- 
son, grower  prices  (on-tree-equivalent 
returns)  for  Florida  processing  or- 
anges have  been  below  laist  season. 
However  the  February  1992  price, 
while  still  below  February  1991,  was 
up  12  percent  from  the  prior  month. 

California  is  making  a  remarkable 
recovery  from  the  devastatmg  freeze 
that  brought  the  State's  1990/91 
orange  production  down  64  percent 
from  the  prior  year.  In  the  1991/92 
season,  California  is  expected  to 
produce  146  percent  more  oranges 


than  last  season.  The  March  forecast 
of  the  California  orange  crop  was  19 
percent  higher  than  the  first  forecast 
in  October  1991. 

The  U.S.  price  (on-tree-equivalent 
returns  to  growers)  for  fresh  oranges 
was  under  $10  a  box  in  Februcuy 
1992,  for  the  first  time  since  October 
1990.  Grower  prices  for  fresh-market 
oranges  were  down  66  percent  in 
California,  59  percent  in  Arizona,  and 
13  percent  in  Florida  from  February 
1991. 

Florida  Grapefruit  Crop  Down  7 
Percent 

With  the  Florida  grapefruit  harvest  77 
percent  complete,  the  March  forecast 
of  the  1991/92  crop  was  7  percent 
less  than  1990/91  production.  If 
California  production  recovers  to  its 
1989/90  level,  U.S.  grapefruit  produc- 
tion will  be  about  4  percent  less  this 
season  than  in  1990/91. 

Despite  the  smaller  crop  and  larger, 
good-quality  fruit,  fresh  grapefruit 
prices  have  been  below  last  season. 
In  contrast,  grower  prices  for  Florida 
processing  grapefruit  have  been  high- 
er this  season,  as  processors  reported 
low  carryover  stocks  of  frozen  con- 
centrate grapefruit  juice. 

Noncitrus  Fruit  Crop  Value  Higher 
in  1991 

Utilized  production  of  major  noncit- 
rus fruit  crops,  including  strawberries, 
was  15.5  million  tons  in  1991,  down  1 
percent  from  1990.  Larger  crops  of 
apples,  sweet  cherries,  crcmberries, 
peaches,  and  prunes  were  produced, 
while  production  of  other  noncitrus 
fruit,  including  apricots,  tait  cherries, 
figs,  grapes,  nectarines,  and  pears, 
declined. 

The  1991  value  of  utilized  production 
of  major  noncitrus  crops  was  $5.26 
bUlion,  up  3  percent  from  1990. 
Increases  in  the  crop  values  of  apples 
(up  20  percent),  peaches  (up  6  per  - 


cent),  and  pears  (up  3  percent)  more 
than  offset  crop-value  declines  in 
other  noncitrus  fruits. 

Abnormal  weather  conditions  in  Chi- 
le during  its  deciduous  fruit  growing 
season  negatively  affected  1991/92 
production  and  export  availabiUty. 
However,  U.S.  stone-fruit  and  table- 
grape  imports  from  Chile  were  higher 
than  last  year,  and  prices  were  con- 
siderably lower  than  a  year  earUer. 

The  preliminary  value  of  production 
for  domestic  tree  nuts  (excluding 
walnuts,  for  which  data  will  be  avail- 
able on  July  7, 1992)  was  $940  million 
in  1991,  down  8  percent  from  a  year 
earUer  and  21  percent  above  1989. 
Production  values  increased  for  hazel- 
nuts and  pecans  but  decreased  for 
almonds,  pistachios,  and  macadamias. 

Special  Articles  Describe  Specialized 
Farms  and  Forecast  Errors 

The  first  special  article  discusses 
special  data  tabulations  of  the  1987 
Census  of  Agriculture  that  indicate 
the  net  cash  income,  specialization, 
and  structure  of  U.S.  fruit,  tree  nut, 
and  berry  farms  vary  widely  by  type 
of  farm,  region,  and  size. 

The  second  special  article  reviews 
USDA's  methods  of  forecasting  and 
estimating  fruit  and  tree  nut  produc- 
tion. The  methods  are  based  on 
nonprobability,  probability,  and  objec- 
tive yield  surveys.  The  reUability  of 
the  forecasts,  as  measured  by  root 
mean  square  errors  (RMSE's),  varied 
by  amount  of  aggregation,  commodi- 
ty, and  timing.  The  RMSE  for  the 
July  U.S.  apple  forecast  was  5.4  per- 
cent, indicating  a  2-out-of-3  chance 
that  a  July  forecast  will  be  within  5.4 
percent  of  USDA's  final  estimate. 
The  October  Florida  orange  and 
grapefruit  forecasts  had  RMSE's  of 
5.9  and  6.6  percent,  respectively. 
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Fruit  Price  Outlool< 


Wide  Fluctuations  in  Monthly  Fruit  Price  Indexes 

Grower  prices  for  all  fruit  moved  down  from  last  summer's  record  highs  as  the  1991/92  fresh 
orange  season  got  underway,  yet  prices  were  still  ahead  of  the  last  two  seasons. 


Orange  Prices  Recede  From  Record 
Highs  of  1991 

In  Januzuy  1992,  the  index  of  grower 
prices  for  all  fruit  was  207,  4  percent 
higher  than  in  January  1991.  The 
index  had  risen  sharply  immediately 
following  the  December  1990  freeze 
that  devastated  the  California  citrus 
crop.  The  January  1991  grower  price 
index  for  all  fruit  was  200,  the  low 
point  of  the  year,  but  17  percent 
above  the  year  earUer. 

The  grower  price  index  for  all  fruit 
was  above  year-earlier  levels  through- 
out 1991.  From  June  through  Sep- 
tember 1991,  the  index  was  about 
twice  as  high  as  it  had  been  in  the 
same  period  of  the  previous  3  years. 
For  fresh-market  fruit,  the  index  rose 
from  210  in  January  1991  to  422  in 
June,  reaching  a  high  of  438  in  Sep- 
tember. The  price  jump  reflected 
sharply  higher  U.S.-average  orange 
prices  because  the  drastically  reduced 
Ccdifornia  crop  left  a  very  small  vol- 
ume of  higher-priced  fresh  oranges 
on  the  market. 

The  index  fell  in  the  last  3  months  of 
1991  when  Florida  once  again  en- 
tered the  market  with  lower-priced 
oranges.  Although  the  December 
1991  index  of  grower  prices  for  fresh 
fruit  was  down  50  percent  from  Sep- 
tember, it  remained  7  percent  above 
the  previous  year.  This  index  aver- 
aged 295  in  1991,  50  percent  higher 
than  in  1990.  The  index  for  all  fruit 
was  up  44  percent. 

During  the  summer  of  1991,  fresh 
fruit  grower  price  indexes  primarily 
were  a  reflection  of  Cahfornia  Va- 
lencia orange  prices.  The  freeze  had 
reduced  California's  1991  Valencia 
crop  to  less  than  half  of  norrazd,  most 


of  which  were  meu-keted  before  sum-  valent  returns)  averaged  $15.53  a  box 
mer,  and  prices  rose  accordingly.  for  1990/91  crop,  compared  to  $8.57 
Monthly  grower  prices  (on-tree-equi-      a  box  for  the  1989/90.  The  highest 

Figure  1 
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prices  were  reported  between  $27 
and  $29  from  June  through  Septem- 
ber, when  there  were  minimal  mar- 
ketings. 

Since  the  new  crop  harvest  began 
fresh  orange  prices  have  come  down 
sharply,  dropping  to  $14.68  a  box  in 
October  1991,  and  to  $9.18  in  Febru- 
ary 1992.  Fresh  orange  prices  are 
likely  to  decline  further  as  more  of 
the  California  crop  is  marketed. 

Apple  Prices  Edge  Lower 

Although  1991  apple  production  in- 
creased 4  percent  from  the  small 
1990  crop,  strong  demand  kept  grow- 
er prices  up  in  1991.  Monthly  prices 
were  at  least  20  cents  a  pound,  peak- 
ing in  September  at  29.1  cents  a 
pound.  In  January  and  February 
1992,  grower  prices  for  fresh  apples 
were  down  to  24.9  cents.  With  limit- 
ed suppUes  in  storage  and  a  good 
European  market,  apple  prices  are 
not  likely  to  decline  as  rapidly  as 
fresh-market  orange  prices  in  the 
next  few  months. 

Consumer  Prices  for  Fresh  Fruit 
Higher  in  1991 

Last  season's  limited  supply  of  fresh 
Czdifornia  oranges  and  strong  de- 
mand for  the  high-quality  apple  crop 
were  reflected  in  higher  consimier 
prices.  In  May  and  June  1991  the 
Consumer    Price  Index  (CPI)  for 


fresh  fruit  was  nearly  18  percent 
higher  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1990.  In  October  1991,  when  prices 
of  apples,  bananas,  and  oranges  were 
all  lower,  the  CPI  for  fresh  fruit  was 
down  9  percent  from  May  and  June. 

The  CPI  for  bananas  was  at  its  high- 
est point  in  May  1991,  28  percent 
above  the  year  before.  Cool  weatJier 
delayed  crop  maturity  in  some  of  the 
banana  growing  regions  of  Central 
and  South  America,  but  imports 
picked  up  in  June.  By  October,  ba- 
nana prices  were  down  32  percent 
from  May.  For  the  entire  year,  total 
imports  were  up  4  percent,  and  the 
CPI  for  bananas  averaged  just  5  per- 
cent higher  than  in  1990. 

Consumer  prices  for  fresh  apples 
averaged  18  percent  higher  in  1991 
than  in  1990.  In  May  and  June  1991, 
the  CPI  was  24  percent  higher  than 
the  year  before.  The  index  peaked  in 
August,  as  usual,  and  was  down  16 
percent  by  October.  During  Novem- 
ber and  December  1991  retail  prices 
of  fresh  apples  were  still  12  percent 
higher  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1990. 

Higher  orange  prices  gave  the  biggest 
boost  to  consumer  fresh  fruit  prices. 
The  1991  CPI  for  fresh  oranges  and 
tangerines  averaged  55  percent  higher 
than  in  1990.  The  June  1991  index  of 
fresh  orange  and  tangerine  prices  was 
up  58  percent  from  the  year  before 


and  continued  to  rise  in  each  suc- 
ceeding month  through  September. 
By  December  1991,  consumer  prices 
had  come  down  but  were  still  22 
percent  above  a  year  earlier. 
Increased  availability  of  fresh  oranges 
in  the  1991/92  season  will  continue 
the  downward  pressure  on  retail  fresh 
fruit  prices  into  the  summer. 

The  consumer  price  index  for  pro- 
cessed fruit  averaged  4  percent  lower 
m  1991  than  in  1990,  due  to  larger 
supplies  of  strawberries  and  oranges 
for  processing.  Wholesale  prices  for 
frozen  sliced  strawberries  were  down 
8  percent  from  1990.  Prices  were  be- 
low a  year  earlier  from  July  through 
December  1991.  The  f.o.b.  price  for 
strawberries  for  processing  was  20 
cents  less  than  in  Jcmuary  1991. 

Retail  prices  for  42-degree-Brix  froz- 
en concentrate  orange  juice  (FCOJ) 
averaged  $1.84  a  pound  in  1991,  near- 
ly 15  percent  less  than  in  1990.  The 
December  1989  freeze  cut  Florida's 
FCOJ  production  and  retail  prices 
were  over  $2  a  pound  through  most 
of  1990.  Florida  FCOJ  production 
was  up  in  1990/91  but  is  expected  to 
be  down  shghtly  this  season.  Retail 
prices  for  orange  juice  rose  8  percent 
in  January  1992  from  the  month  be- 
fore. Increasing  Brazihan  imports 
will  keep  downward  pressure  on 
FCOJ  retail  prices. 


Table  1 -Consumer  price  indexes,  United  States,  by  month,  1989-91  

Apples  Bananas  Oranges  and  tangerines 

Month   1989       1990      1991       1992"       1989       1990      1991       1992         1989       1990      1991  1992 

1982=100 


January 

139 

130 

158 

173 

113 

126 

131 

129 

131 

149 

206 

February 

144 

137 

162 

177 

120 

146 

144 

150 

126 

159 

224 

March 

146 

140 

164 

131 

150 

173 

129 

159 

235 

April 

143 

139 

166 

153 

145 

164 

130 

154 

246 

May 

143 

140 

173 

155 

138 

176 

136 

158 

244 

June 

146 

147 

183 

140 

132 

160 

154 

172 

271 

July 

145 

157 

190 

134 

160 

156 

165 

171 

286 

August 

153 

168 

193 

127 

137 

126 

169 

170 

299 

September 

145 

165 

190 

126 

139 

131 

166 

168 

317 

October 

132 

148 

162 

128 

129 

120 

168 

156 

272 

November 

125 

147 

164 

127 

128 

132 

152 

159 

206 

December 

125 

152 

170 

123 

128 

128 

139 

153 

187 

Average 

140 

147 

173 

131 

138 

145 

147 

161 

249 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Lalx>r. 
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Citrus  Fruit  Outiooi< 


U.S.  Citrus  Production  Forecast  Up  7  Percent  in  1991/92 

The  l\/larch  forecast  of  1991/92  U.S.  orange  production  was  6  percent  liigtier  tiian  tlie  first  forecast 
(last  October)  and  11  percent  more  tlian  tlie  1990/91  production  estimate.  Grapefruit  and  lemon 
production  were  still  expected  to  decline  in  1991/92. 


The  total  U.S.  citrus  crop  is  expected 
to  reach  12.1  million  short  tons  in  the 
1991/92  season.  USDA's  March 
forecast  of  citrus  production  was  4 
percent  higher  than  the  first  forecast 
(October  1991).  If  the  March  fore- 
cast is  realized,  this  season's  citrus 
crop  would  be  7  percent  larger  than 
in  1990/91,  12  percent  more  than  in 
1989/90,  but  9  percent  less  than  m 
1988/89.  In  the  two  seasons  prior  to 
1991/92,  citrus  crops  were  dimiaged 
by  freezing  weather  in  Florida  and 
Texas  in  December  1989  and  Califor- 
nia in  December  1990. 

U.S.  Orange  Crop  11  Percent  Larger 
Than  Last  Season 

The  March  1992  forecast  of  U.S. 
orange  production  in  1991/92  was  up 
11  percent  from  last  season's  produc- 
tion, rather  than  the  4-percent  in- 
crease that  had  been  forecast  in  Oc- 
tober 1991.  Increases  in  the  Califor- 
nia orange  production  forecast  were 
responsible  for  most  of  the  change. 
The  March  forecast  for  Florida  or- 
ange production  was  down  8  percent 
from  1990/91. 

The  harvest  of  early  and  midseason 
varieties  that  usually  account  for 
more  than  half  of  Florida's  produc- 
tion was  complete  in  February.  Pro- 
duction was  4  percent  more  than 
expected  last  October,  but  down  5 
percent  from  liist  season.  The  Flori- 
da's Valencia  orange  crop  is  still 
forecast  down  12  percent  from 
1990/91. 

California  is  making  a  remarkable 
recovery  from  the  devastating  freeze 
that  brought  the  State's  1990/91 
orange  production  down  64  percent 
from  the  prior  year.  In  the  1991/92 


season,  California  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce 146  percent  more  oranges  than 
last  season.  If  realized,  the  1991/92 


California  orange  crop  would  be  the 
fourth  largest  on  record. 


Table  2"Citrus  fruit:  Production,  1989/90-1990/91  and  indicated  1991/92 


Utilized 


Indicated  1991/92 


Crop  and  State 

1989/90 

1990/91 

10-10-91 

3-11-92 

1 ,000  short  tons 

ORANGES: 

Arizona 

59 

OO 

7Q 

80 

California 

2,677 

yo  1 

1  ,yoo 

2,363 

Florida 

4,958 

6,817 

6,120 

6,273 

Texas 

51 

1/ 

4 

1 

Total 

7,745 

7,843 

8,191 

8,717 

GRAPEFRUIT: 

Florida,  all 

1,518 

1,916 

1,807 

1,781 

Arizona 

70 

77 

74 

74 

California  2/ 

310 

262 

310 

310 

Texas 

80 

1/ 

5 

3 

Total 

1,978 

2,255 

2,196 

2,168 

LEMONS- 

Arizona 

106 

156 

175 

175 

California 

600 

ooo 

OlO 

513 

Total 

706 

722 

688 

688 

TANGELOS: 

Florida 

132 

119 

117 

119 

TANGERINES: 

Arizona 

22 

23 

26 

32 

California 

62 

49 

56 

56 

Florida 

80 

92 

124 

115 

Total 

164 

164 

206 

203 

TEMPLES: 

Florida 

63 

113 

117 

117 

LIMES: 

Florida 

73 

64 

70 

70 

TOTAL: 

10,861 

1 1 ,280 

1 1 ,585 

12,082 

Arizona 

257 

321 

354 

361 

California 

3.649 

1,838 

2,867 

3,242 

Florida 

6,824 

9,121 

8,355 

8,475 

Texas 

131 

1/ 

9 

4 

1/  Due  to  the  severe  freeze  of  December  1989,  Texas  tiad  no  commercial  production 

forlfie  1990/91  season. 
2/  Total  based  on  1989/90  California  production  in  other  areas. 

Source:  tslational  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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The  March  forecast  of  the  California 
orange  crop  was  19  percent  higher 
than  the  first  forecast  in  October 

1991.  Cahfomia  navel  orzinge  pro- 
duction was  forecast  to  double  last 
season's  (a  115-percent  increase), 
while  Valencia  orange  production  was 
forecast  to  nearly  triple  (up  196  per- 
cent) last  season's  production.  The 
California  navel  orange  harvest  was 
44  percent  complete  at  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  the  production  fore- 
cast increased  17  percent  from  Octo- 
ber. Oranges  were  smaller  than 
average  but  quality  was  reported  as 
good.  Although  harvest  had  not 
begim,  the  March  forecast  for  Cali- 
fornia Valencias  was  up  21  percent 
from  the  October  forecast. 

Arizona's  navel  orange  crop  was 
forecast  up  35  percent  and  the  Valen- 
cia orange  crop  was  up  18  percent 
from  1990/91.  Because  the  Decem- 
ber 1989  freeze  in  Texas  destroyed 
many  citrus  trees,  1991/92  orange 
production  was  expected  to  be  mini- 
mal at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
With  the  early  harvest  complete,  the 
March  production  forecast  was  re- 
duced 75  percent  from  the  October 
forecast.  Texas  had  no  commercial 
production  in  1990/91,  due  to  the 
December  1989  freeze. 

Florida  Grapefruit  Production  Down 
7  Percent  From  Last  Year 

With  the  Florida  grapefruit  harvest  77 
percent  finished,  the  March  produc- 
tion forecast  was  1  percent  lower 
than  the  October  forecast,  and  7 
percent  less  than  1990/91  production. 
March  forecasts  for  Arizona  and 
California's  Desert  Valley  were  un- 
changed from  October,  with  Arizona 
expected  to  be  down  4  percent  and 
the  California  Desert  unchcmged 
from  last  season.  The  first  grapefruit 
production  forecast  for  California's 
"other  areas"  will  be  available  in  April 

1992.  If  production  in  the  other 
areas  returns  to  the  1989/90  level, 
then  California  production  would  be 
up  18  percent  from  1990/91,  lowering 
U.S.  grapefruit  production  about  4 
percent  from  last  season. 


The  February  forecast  of  the  1991/92 
Texas  grapefruit  crop  was  reduced  by 
40  percent,  to  3,000  short  tons,  and 
remained  the  same  in  March.  Even 
this  small  crop  represents  some  re- 
covery as  Texas  had  no  commercial 
grapefruit  production  in  1990/91. 
Before  the  December  1989  freeze, 
Texas  grapefruit  crops  were  signifi- 
cantly larger  than  this  year's  crop.  In 
the  five  seasons  prior  to  1990/91, 
Texas  production  averaged  80,000 
tons,  compared  to  a  50,000-ton  aver- 
age for  Arizona  grapefruit. 

Lemon  Production  Not  Expected  To 
Recover  Completely  From  1990 
Freeze 

The  March  forecast  of  the  1991/92 
U.S.  lemon  crop  was  down  5  percent 
from  last  season.  For  California,  the 
major  producer  of  lemons,  a  decline 
of  9  percent  was  indicated  as  a  result 
of  the  December  1990  freeze  that 
damaged  the  developing  1991/92  crop 
as  well  as  many  lemon  trees.  Arizo- 
na's lemon  crop  forecast  was  12  per  - 


cent  larger  than  the  1990/91  crop. 
The  1991/92  Florida  lime  crop  fore- 
cast was  unchanged  from  the  October 
forecast,  10  percent  larger  than  last 
season. 

Larger  Tangerine  and  Temple  Crops 
U.S.  tangerine  production  was  fore- 
cast in  March  to  increase  24  percent 
from  last  season.  In  Florida,  the 
tangerine  harvest  was  nearly  complete 
by  the  first  of  March,  and  the  crop 
was  expected  to  be  25  percent  larger 
than  last  season's.  California  and 
Arizona  tamgerine  crops  were  also 
forecast  up  from  last  year,  15  percent 
and  42  percent,  respectively. 

The  Florida  tangelo  harvest  was  com- 
plete in  February.  The  1991/92  crop 
was  the  same  as  1990/91's  and  2 
percent  larger  than  anticipated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  Harvest  of 
Temples  was  81  percent  complete  by 
the  beginning  of  March,  and  1991/92 
production  was  forecast  4  percent 
above  the  1990/91  crop. 


Figure  3 

All  Oranges:  Production  by  State 


1 ,000  short  tons 


1985/86  87/88  89/90  91/92 


1991/92  forecast. 
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Fresh-Market  Orange  Production  Rebounds  From  1990/91 


California's  orange  crop  was  forecast  to  be  up  146  percent  from  last  year's  freeze-reduced  crop, 
but  navel  orange  shipments  started  sluggistily.  Orange  prices  receded  from  record-tiigh  1991 
levels  as  fresh  orange  marketings  began  to  recover  in  the  1991/92  season. 


Cedifornia  is  making  a  remarkable 
recovery  from  the  devastating  freeze 
that  cut  1990/91  production  by  64 
percent.  The  1991/92  California  or- 
ange crop  is  expected  to  be  146  per- 
cent larger  than  last  season.  Al- 
though the  March  forecast  for  the 
1991/92  crop  was  12  percent  smaller 
than  the  1989/90  crop,  it  would  still 
be  the  fourth  largest  since  l%9/70, 
and  exceed  the  five-season  average 
(1985/86  through  1989/90). 

Only  15  percent  of  U.S. -produced  or- 
anges were  marketed  fresh  in  the 
1990/91  season,  compared  to  the  past 
five  seasons  when  fresh  utilization 
averaged  23  percent  of  production. 


California  usually  provides  over  70 
percent  of  the  U.S.-produced  fresh- 
market  oranges,  but  last  season  the 
proportion  fell  to  only  47  percent. 
Florida's  share  of  the  fresh  market 
was  well  above  normal,  rising  to  46 
percent  of  all  U.S.-produced  fresh 
oranges  in  1990/91,  compared  to  the 
five-season  average  of  22  percent. 

Not  only  was  the  orange  crop  re- 
duced by  the  freeze,  but  a  smaller 
share  of  California  production  was 
used  for  the  fresh  market  in  1990/91. 
Only  58  percent  of  California  navels 
were  marketed  fresh,  with  the  rest 
diverted  to  processing,  compared  to  a 
five-season  average  of  73  percent 


processing  represented  the  successful 
used  fresh.  An  increased  share  for 
salvage  of  freeze-damaged  fruit  as 
well  as  the  new  de-bittering  technolo- 
gy for  navel  oranges.  The  proportion 
of  Valencias  utilized  fresh  in  1990/91 
was  71  percent,  compared  to  about  60 
percent  in  prior  years. 

In  contrast,  a  larger-than-usual  share 
of  Florida's  later-matiu-ing  oranges 
went  to  the  fresh  market.  In  1990/ 
91,  10  percent  of  Valencia  oranges 
and  32  percent  of  Temples  were  used 
fresh,  compared  to  their  five-season 
average  of  6  and  26  percent,  respec- 
tively. 


Table  3--Oranges:  Utilized  production,  1989/90-1990/91  and  indicated  1991/92  1/ 


Crop  and  State 

Utilized 

Indicated  1991/92 

Utilized 

Indicated  1991/92 

1989/90 

1990/91 

10-10-91 

3-11-92 

1989/90 

1990/91 

10-10-91 

3-11-92 

1,000  boxes  2/ 

1 ,000  short  tons 

ORANGES: 

Early,  midseason,  and 

navel  varieties  3/: 

Arizona 

390 

550 

700 

720 

14 

20 

26 

27 

California 

44,300 

15,800 

29.000 

34,000 

1,661 

593 

1,088 

1,275 

Florida 

68,100 

87,500 

80.000 

83,400 

3,064 

3.937 

3,600 

3,753 

Texas 

1,050 

4/ 

60 

20 

44 

4/ 

3 

1 

Total 

4.783 

4.550 

4,717 

5.056 

Valencias: 

Arizona 

1,220 

1,200 

1.400 

1,400 

45 

45 

53 

53 

California 

27,100 

9,800 

24.000 

29.000 

1.016 

368 

900 

1,088 

Florida 

42,100 

64,000 

56.000 

56.000 

1,894 

2.880 

2.520 

2,520 

Texas 

155 

4/ 

35 

10 

7 

4/ 

1 

0 

Total 

2,962 

3.293 

3.474 

3,661 

All  oranges: 

Arizona 

1.610 

1.750 

2,100 

2.120 

59 

65 

79 

80 

California 

71 ,400 

25,600 

53,000 

63.000 

2,677 

961 

1,988 

2,363 

Florida 

110,200 

151 .500 

136,000 

139.400 

4.958 

6.817 

6,120 

6.273 

Texas 

1,205 

4/ 

95 

30 

51 

4/ 

4 

1 

Total 

7,745 

7,843 

8,191 

8,717 

1/  The  crop  year  begins  with  bloom  of  the  first  year  shown  and  ends  with  completion  of  harvest  the  following  year. 
2/  Net  pounds  per  box:  California  and  Arizona-75,  Florida-90,  Texas-85. 

3/  Navel  and  miscellaneous  varieties  In  California  and  Arizona.  Early  and  midseason  varieties  in  Florida  and  Texas, 

including  small  quantities  of  tangerines  in  Texas. 
4/  Due  to  the  severe  freeze  of  December  1989,  Texas  had  no  commercial  production  the  1990/91  season. 


Source:  NatlonaJ  Agricultural  Stalistlcs  Service,  USDA. 
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California-Arizona  Orange 
Shipments  Ahead  of  Last  Season 

California  navel  oranges  matured 
somewhat  later  than  normal  this 
season  and  their  hiirvest  was  delayed 
by  rain.  Shipments  from  California 
and  Arizona  in  November  1991  were 
about  one-third  of  November  1990 
shipments.  California-Arizona  ship- 
ments increased  in  December  1991  to 
139,400  tons,  but  were  nearly  15  per- 
cent less  than  in  December  1990  and 
1989.  Fresh  shipments  in  January 
1992  were  94,900  tons,  compared  to 
35,500  tons  in  January  1991,  imme- 
diately following  the  freeze. 

Domestic  fresh  orange  shipments 
from  Florida  in  October  and  Novem 
ber  1991  amounted  to  nearly  140,900 
tons,  compared  to  75,500  tons  during 
the  same  2  months  in  1990.  This  was 
in  response  to  the  lack  of  1990/91- 
crop  California  Valencias  and  the 
lateness  of  the  California  navel  or- 
ange harvest.  Later  in  the  season, 
Florida  shipments  declined,  as  the 
volume  of  California  navel  shipments 
picked  up.  Florida  orange  shipments 
in  January  and  February  1992  totaled 
69,900  tons,  26  percent  less  than  in 
1991,  when  Florida  shipments  were 
much  higher  than  normal  in  response 
to  the  short  supply  and  higher  prices 
for  fresh  oranges. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  1991/92 
California-Arizona  orange  season  in 
the  first  week  of  November  through 
the  third  week  of  February,  377,200 
tons  of  oranges  have  been  shipped 
from  California-Arizona  districts,  20 
percent  more  than  in  the  same  period 
in  1990/91.  Shipments  of  Florida  or- 
anges so  far  this  season  (the  first 
week  of  October  through  the  third 
week  in  February)  totaled  312,800 
tons,  12  percent  more  them  in  the 
same  period  in  1990/91. 

USDA  suspended  prorate  restrictions 
on  weekly  volumes  of  navel  orange 
shipments  from  California  and  Arizo- 
na marketing  districts  on  February 
12, 1992.  Increased  shipments,  lower 
prices,  and  market  promotions  are 
expected  to  stimulate  demand  and  re- 
tail movement  of  fresh  oranges. 


Figure  4 

U.S.  Fresh  Orange  Shipments 

1,000  short  tons 
300 


0 

December 


January 


February 


Fresh  Orange  Exports  Decline  in 
1990/91 

U.S.  fresh  orange  exports  for  the 
1990/91  marketing  year  (November 
through  October)  were  down  more 
than  50  percent  from  1989/90.  After 
the  California  freeze,  exports  dropped 
sharply  and,  from  January  through 
September  1991,  orange  exports  were 
down  more  than  65  percent  from  the 
same  period  in  1990. 

Last  season,  fresh  orange  exports 
amounted  to  just  3  percent  of  U.S. 
production,  while  in  1989/90,  they 
were  7  percent.  Canada  received  37 
percent  of  U.S.  orange  exports  in 
1990/91,  30  percent  went  to  Japan, 
and  23  percent  to  Hong  Kong. 

Early  this  season  (October-December 
1991),  fresh  orange  exports  were  41 
percent  less  than  a  year  earlier,  and 
17  percent  less  than  in  the  same 
period  in  1989.  The  California  navel 
crop  matured  later  than  usual  this 
year  and,  as  a  result,  exports  could 
pick  up  sharply  m  the  next  few 
months.  The  Japanese  import  quota 
on  U.S.  oranges  was  completely  lifted 
in  April  1991.  With  an  adequate 
supply  of  high-quality  oranges  this 
season,  exports  to  Japan  are  expected 
to  increase.  Imports  to  Japan  are 
subject  to  20-40  percent  tariffs. 


Fresh  orange  imports  rose  to  68,700 
short  tons  in  1990/91,  reflecting  the 
sharp  drop  in  U.S.  supplies  in  the 
1990/91  season.  Between  January 
and  September  1991,  about  6  times  as 
many  oremges  were  imported  to  the 
United  States  as  in  the  same  9-month 
period  the  year  before.  In  1990/91, 
40  percent  of  U.S.  imports  were  from 
Mexico,  20  percent  from  Spain,  15 
percent  from  Morocco,  and  8  percent 
from  Israel. 

Late  in  1991  (October  through  De- 
cember), imports  were  7  times  higher 
than  in  prior  years.  Fresh  orange 
imports  totaled  more  than  7,000  tons, 
with  65  percent  from  Morocco  and  20 
percent  from  Mexico.  In  January  and 
February,  shipments  of  California- 
Arizona  oranges  increased,  probably 
discouraging  additional  imports. 

Fresh  Orange  Prices  Plummet  From 
1991  Peak 

The  U.S.  price  (on-tree-equivalent  re- 
turns to  growers)  for  fresh  oranges 
was  down  to  less  than  $10  a  box  in 
February  1992  for  the  first  time  since 
October  1990.  February  fresh  orange 
prices  stood  at  $9.56  a  box  for  Cali- 
fornia, $8.26  for  Arizona,  and  $8.03 
for  Florida,  down  66  percent,  59  per- 
cent, and  13  percent,  respectively, 
from  February  1991.  February  prices 
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Table  4--0ranges:  U.S.-average  equivalent  on-tree  price  received  by  growers,  1989-92 


All  oranges  Fresh  oranges  Process  oranges 


Month 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Dollars  per  box 

January 

6.51 

5.92 

6.35 

5.93 

6.91 

8.57 

18.56 

11.14 

6.45 

5.59 

5.40 

February 

6.45 

5.82 

6.80 

6.90 

6.18 

8.33 

15.21 

9.18 

6.50 

5.20 

5.23 

March 

6.26 

6.01 

7.51 

6.57 

7.72 

13.93 

6.09 

5.31 

6.71 

April 

7.28 

6.48 

7.72 

6.88 

7.33 

14.26 

7.39 

6.16 

7.01 

May 

8.39 

7.01 

8.57 

8.71 

9.60 

17.68 

8.33 

5.83 

6.85 

June 

8.51 

6.78 

20.06 

9.90 

9.55 

28.03 

8.17 

2.55 

-0.52 

July 

7.27 

5.98 

18.74 

10.36 

9.33 

26.89 

2.54 

2.16 

-0.52 

August 

6.52 

4.62 

19.59 

9.76 

8.16 

27.89 

2.12 

0.96 

-0.32 

September 

6.54 

4.71 

21.97 

9.96 

8.56 

28.89 

1.70 

0.76 

-0.10 

October 

6.29 

5.31 

11.09 

9.55 

7.16 

14.68 

1.56 

4.53 

2.95 

November 

7.34 

6.44 

5.91 

9.56 

10.40 

12.71 

4.74 

5.60 

4.11 

December 

6.34 

6.31 

5.95 

8.38 

10.84 

12.46 

5.70 

5.35 

4.57 

Source:  Nattonai  Agricultural  Stalisilcs  Service,  USDA. 


Table  5--AII  oranges:  State-average  equivalent  on-tree  price  received  by  growers,  1989-92 


Arizona  California 


Month 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Dollars/75-lb.  box 

Dollars/75-lb.  box 

January 

6.28 

8.88 

18.13 

11.10 

5.40 

6.70 

6.48 

February 

5.24 

8.71 

14.72 

7.30 

4.49 

6.27 

7.39 

March 

7.31 

6.89 

20.99 

4.90 

5.57 

13.06 

April 

3.89 

5.94 

15.68 

5.24 

5.22 

17.97 

May 

3.98 

6.04 

20.00 

6.52 

6.96 

21.39 

June 

6.31 

4.85 

7.09 

6.66 

6.84 

20.14 

July 

6.20 

2.34 

7.28 

5.99 

18.74 

August 

6.52 

4.62 

19.59 

September 

6.54 

4.71 

21.97 

October 

6.23 

3.92 

23.23 

November 

10.17 

11.06 

20.79 

7.96 

10.23 

23.42 

December 

8.04 

9.76 

10.61 

7.06 

9.84 

12.19 

Florida   Texas  

1989  1990  1991  1992   1989  1990  1991  1992 

Dollars/90-lb.  box  Dollars/85-lb.  box 


January 

6.68 

5.82 

6.27 

5.51 

6.12 

3.96 

February 

6.91 

5.69 

6.61 

6.35 

5.97 

2.43 

March 

7.05 

6.26 

7,02 

5.46 

April 

7.94 

7.31 

7.28 

5.29 

May 

8.83 

7.10 

7.31 

3.03 

June 

9.27 

July 

August 

September 

October 

6.08 

8.78 

8.98 

November 

6.79 

5.87 

4.85 

8.48 

13.10 

December 

6.21 

5.81 

5.14 

5.33 

14.50 

-  =  Not  available. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USOA. 
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were  also  down  sharply  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1991/92  season.  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona  fresh  orange  pri- 
ces were  64-65  percent  less  than  in 
November  1991,  and  the  Florida  price 
was  down  30  percent  from  October 
1991. 

The  last  week  of  December  1990,  im- 
mediately after  the  California  freeze 


California-Arizona  f.o.b.  orange  pric- 
es jumped  to  $20  per  carton  (37.5 
pound  carton,  113  size)  from  $7.50 
the  previous  2  weeks.  Prices  fluctuat- 
ed between  $15  and  $22  per  carton 
until  November  1991,  when  the  new 
crop  marketings  began  and  prices 
averaged  $9.10  per  carton  for  the 
month.  In  December  and  January, 
weekly  f.o.b.  prices  were  between  $8 


and  $10  per  carton.  The  downward 
trend  continued  in  February  1992 
with  the  f.o.b.  price  down  another  $1 
per  carton  following  suspension  of 
prorate  February  12. 


Table  e-Fresh-market  oranges:  State-average  equivalent  on-tree  price  received  by  growers,  1 989-92 

Arizona  California 


Month  1989  1990  1991  1992  1989  1990  1991  1992 

Dollars/75-lb.  box  Dollars/75-lb.  box 


January 

6.79 

9.47 

20.86 

11.96 

7.09 

7.87 

24.56 

February 

6.66 

9.77 

19.99 

8.26 

6.19 

7.77 

27.86 

March 

9.36 

8.66 

26.09 

6.61 

7.21 

26.92 

April 

6.36 

7.46 

21.49 

6.96 

6.96 

31.12 

May 

6.26 

7.96 

26.19 

8.89 

9.49 

28.69 

June 

9.56 

6.66 

14.89 

9.52 

9.63 

28.09 

July 

9.86 

2.24 

10.36 

9.36 

26.89 

August 

9.76 

8.16 

27.89 

September 

9.96 

8.56 

28.89 

October 

9.54 

6.86 

27.69 

November 

11.27 

11.96 

23.66 

9.92 

12.26 

26.66 

December 

8.97 

11.66 

12.46 

8.17 

11.86 

13.86 

Florida  Texas 
1989  1990  1991  1992  1989  1990  1991  1992 

Dollars/90-lb.  box  Dollars/85-lb.  box 


January 

6.15 

13.93 

11.35 

7.45 

6.56 

7.91 

February 

5.85 

13.89 

9.26 

8.03 

6.52 

March 

6.05 

13.15 

8.95 

5.97 

April 

6.75 

13.45 

8.95 

5.72 

May 

8.35 

15.65 

8.95 

June 

12.95 

July 

August 

September 

October 

7.65 

11.55 

9.83 

November 

8.95 

7.25 

8.35 

9.23 

13.10 

December 

8.95 

9.35 

10.65 

6.80 

14.50 

-  =  Not  available. 


Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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Fewer  Oranges  for  Processing 

Florida's  orange  crop  forecast  was  up  3  percent  from  October,  but  was  8  percent  less  than  last 
year's  crop.  Less  Florida  orange  juice  was  available  after  10  processing  weeks  than  at  the  same 
time  in  the  1990/91  season. 


The  March  forecast  of  Florida's 
1991/92  crop  of  early  and  midseason 
oranges  was  4  percent  larger  than  the 
October  forecast,  indicating  5  percent 
less  production  than  last  season.  The 
February  forecast  for  Valencias  was 
still  down  12  percent  from  1990/91, 
resulting  in  a  projected  decline  of  8 
percent  for  Florida  orange  production 
in  1991/92. 

The  size  of  the  Florida  crop  affects 
the  U.S.  orange  juice  supply.  For  the 
past  five  seasons,  Florida  has  provid- 
ed an  average  of  89  percent  of  U.S.- 
produced  processing  oranges  and  64 
percent  of  the  U.S.  orjmge  juice  sup- 
ply. Last  season,  92  percent  of  Flori- 
da's round  oranges  (early  and  mid- 
season  varieties,  navels,  and  Valen- 
cias) and  Temples  were  processed, 
close  to  the  five-year  average  of  93 
percent. 

In  1990/91,  about  85  percent  of  the 
oranges  produced  in  the  United 
States  were  processed;  a  Uttle  higher 
than  the  five-season  average  of  77 
percent,  because  more  Cedifornia 
oranges  were  processed  (41  percent 
compared  to  the  five-season  average 
of  33  percent).  The  December  1990 
freeze  damaged  California's  oranges, 
causing  the  volume  of  fresh  market- 
ings to  drop,  and,  in  January,  many 
oranges  that  normally  would  have 
been  shipped  to  the  fresh  market 
were  salvaged  for  processing.  The 
relatively  good  quality  of  this  season's 
crop  will  result  in  a  drop  in  the  share 
of  California  orzmges  used  for  pro- 
cessing, back  closer  to  the  average 
amount. 

Florida  Orange  Juice  Production 
Down  This  Season 

Early  in  the  Florida  marketing  year 
(the  end  of  November  1991),  17  per- 


cent of  the  round  oranges  picked  had 
been  utilized  fresh  and  83  percent 
had  been  processed.  Later  in  the 
season,  the  percentage  used  for  pro- 
cessing increased,  so  that  by  February 
9,  1992,  91  percent  of  Florida's 
1991/92  orange  production  had  been 
used  for  processing.  The  Florida 
processing  season  began  the  first  of 
December,  and  February  9, 1992,  was 
the  10th  week  of  the  season.  It  usu- 
£dly  takes  about  30  weeks  to  process 
the  Florida  orange  crop. 

According  to  Florida  processors' 
reports,  nearly  80  percent  of  the 
oranges  that  had  been  processed 
during  the  first  10  weeks  of  the  sea- 
son were  used  for  frozen  concentrate 
orange  juice  (FCOJ),  with  the  rest 
for  chilled  product  and  canned  single- 
strength  orange  juice.  After  10  weeks 
of  processing,  the  avjiilable  supply  of 
Florida  FCOJ  was  131  million  42- 
degree-Brix  gallons,  10  percent  less 
than  at  the  same  time  last  season. 


After  10  weeks  of  processing,  all  of 
the  factors  that  determine  the  avail- 
able supply  of  Florida  FCOJ  were 
less  than  they  were  last  season.  Pro- 
duct-on-hand on  November  30,  1991, 
was  20  percent  less  than  it  had  been 
December  1, 1990.  Net  production  of 
FCOJ  from  fruit,  as  of  February  9, 
1992,  stood  at  86  miUion  42-degree- 
Brix  gallons,  down  nearly  4  percent 
from  last  season.  Imports  of  foreign 
product  totaled  10  million  gallons, 
compared  to  14  million  gallons  last 
season,  contributing  to  total  other 
supply  of  13  million  gallons,  22  per- 
cent below  last  year. 

Movement  (retail,  institutional,  and 
delivery  to  fulfill  contracts)  was  down 
just  2  percent,  leaving  product-on- 
hand  down  14  percent  from  the  10th 
week  of  the  1990/91  season.  Higher 
retail  prices  are  likely  to  slow  move- 
ment and  increased  imports  will  raise 
product-on-hand  later  in  the  season. 


Table  T-Oranges  used  for  frozen  concentrate,  Florida,  1984/85-1991/92 
Orange  and 

Season  Temple  Used  for  Yield 

production  frozen  concentrate  1/      per  box 

Million  boxes  2/  Percent       Gallons  3/ 


1984/85 

107.2 

86.1 

80.3 

1.38 

1985/86 

122.0 

96.1 

78.8 

1.38 

1986/87 

123.1 

96.2 

78.1 

1.51 

1987/88 

141 .6 

109.4 

77.3 

1.55 

1988/89 

150.4 

113.7 

75.6 

1.54 

1989/90 

111.6 

73.6 

65.9 

1.23 

1990/91 

154.0 

104.1 

67.6 

1.45 

1991/92  4/ 

141 .6 

92.0 

65.0 

1.51 

1/  Includes  tangelos,  Temples,  tangerines,  and  K-early  citrus. 
2/  Picking  boxes  weight  approximately  90  pounds. 
3/  Gallons  per  box  at  42.0  degrees  Brix  equivalent. 
4/  Forecast,  February  1992. 

Sources:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA,  Rorida  Citrus  Processors  Associatbn 
and  the  Florida  Department  of  Citrus. 
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The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service's 
March  1992  forecast  of  all  U.S.  or- 
ange juice  production  in  the  1991/92 
season  (December  through  Novem- 
ber) was  890  million  single-strength 
gallons,  approximately  the  same  as 
last  season.  Florida  orange  juice 
production  is  expected  to  be  down 
sUghtly,  but  production  in  other 
States  is  expected  to  increase  from 
last  season.  U.S.  orange  juice  im- 
ports were  projected  to  increase  16 
percent. 

Brazil  Increases  FCOJ  Exports  in 
1991/92 

During  the  first  7  months  of  Brazil's 
1991/92  processing  season  (July  1991 
through  January  1992),  FCOJ  exports 
reached  79  million  42-degree-Brix 
gallons.  Europe  received  52  percent 
of  those  exports  and  the  United 
States  37  percent.  During  the  entire 
1990/91  season  Europe  accounted  for 
50  percent  and  the  United  States 
accounted  for  32  percent  of  Brazil's 
exports.  Brazil's  total  FCOJ  exports 
from  July  1991  through  January  1992 
were  27  percent  more  than  the  same 
period  of  its  1990/91  season. 

U.S.  FCOJ  imports  were  down  34 
percent  in  the  1990/91  season  (De- 
cember through  November)  from  the 
1989/90  season.  In  the  1990/91  sea- 
son, U.S.  imports  of  FCOJ  totaled  80 
million  42-degree-Brix  g2dlons,  with 
83  percent  from  Brazil  and  most  of 
the  remainder  from  Mexico.  The 
previous  season,  when  Florida's  or- 
ange production  was  reduced  by  the 
freeze,  the  United  States  imported 
about  100  million  gallons  of  Brazihan 
FCOJ. 

During  the  first  2  months  of  the 
1991/92  Florida  processing  season 
(December  and  January),  U.S.  im- 
ports from  Brazil  were  20  milUon  42- 
degree-Brix  gallons.  Last  season, 
U.S.  imports  from  Brazil  were  lower 
in  both  months,  15  million  gallons  in 
December  1990  and  January  1991. 
Destinations  of  Brazil's  December 
and  January  exports  were  nearly 
evenly  divided  between  Europe  (43 
percent)  and  the  United  States  (40 
percent). 


Table  8-Florida  orange-juice  production,  1979/80-1991/92  

Frozen  Canned 
Season  concentrate  1/     single  strength  2/     Chilled  2/  Total 

Million  SSE  gallons  3/ 


1 979/80 

1,014.0 

36.5 

134.8 

1 ,1oo.o 

1 980/81 

732.9 

28.8 

95.7 

857.4 

1981/82 

538.4 

20.6 

84.6 

643.6 

1982/83 

684.9 

12.3 

104.3 

801 .5 

1 983/84 

489.6 

10.9 

92.8 

coo  O 

1 984/85 

478.5 

6.1 

DO  C 

OD/ .1 

1 985/86 

534.8 

7.1 

97.2 

639.1 

1986/87 

585.9 

5.3 

115.7 

706.9 

1987/88 

686.5 

4.8 

139.4 

830.7 

1988/89 

705.7 

6.4 

173.9 

886.0 

1989/90 

364.7 

3.4 

173.4 

541 .4 

1990/91 

611.5 

3.2 

225.9 

840.6 

1991/92  4/ 

575.6 

3.4 

213.4 

792.4 

1/  Pack  from  fruit,  Rorida  Citrus  Processors  Association. 

21  Utilization  multiplied  by  yield,  Rorida  Citrus  Processors  Association. 

3/  SSE  =  single-strength  equivalent. 

4/  Forecast,  February  1992. 

Source:  Fbrida  Department  of  Citrus. 


Table  9"United  States:  Orange  juice  supply  and  utilization,  1985/86-1991/92 

Beginning  Domestic  Ending 

Season  1/  stocks     Production  Import  Export      consumption  stocks  2/ 

Million  SSE  gallons  3/ 


1985/86 

249 

684 

546 

71 

1,205 

204 

1986/87 

204 

783 

556 

73 

1,268 

201 

1987/88 

201 

910 

412 

90 

1,221 

212 

1988/89 

212 

973 

382 

98 

1,236 

232 

1989/90 

232 

652 

492 

90 

1,061 

225 

1990/91 

225 

888 

327 

96 

1,186 

158 

1991/92  4/ 

158 

890 

380 

96 

1,174 

158 

1/  Season  begins  in  December  of  the  first  year  shown. 
21  Data  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
3/  SSE  =  single-strength  equivalent. 
4/  Forecast,  March  1992. 

Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  liSDA. 


Table  10-Brazilian  FCOJ  production  and  utilization,  1986/87-1991/92  

Beginning  Domestic  Ending 

Season  1/  stocks  Production       consumption      Exports  stocks  2/ 

Million  SSE  gallons  3/ 


1986/87 

284 

848 

28 

983 

121 

1987/88 

121 

998 

28 

1,038 

53 

1988/89 

53 

1,002 

28 

994 

34 

1989/90 

34 

1,476 

28 

1,348 

134 

1990/91 

134 

1,202 

28 

1,142 

166 

1991/92  4 

166 

1,160 

28 

1,181 

117 

1/  Season  b>egins  in  July  of  the  first  year  shown. 
21  Data  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
3/  SSE  =  single-strength  equivalent. 
4/  Forecast,  March  1992. 

Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  USDA. 
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The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
forecast  in  March  1992  indicated  that 
Brazilian  FCOJ  production  for  the 
entire  1991/92  season  (July  1991 
through  June  1992)  would  decline 
nearly  4  percent  from  1990/91.  How- 
ever, Brazil  was  expected  to  export 
about  3  percent  more  FCOJ  in 
1991/92  than  the  year  before. 

Prices  Below  Last  Season  for 
Processing  Oranges 

Prices  that  growers  receive  for  pro- 
cessing oranges  depend  on  1)  the 


January  -0.69 

February  -0.10 

March  0.14 

April  0.64 

May  1.08 

June  2.36 

July  2.54 
August 
September 
October 

November  0.52 

December  1 .08 


January  6.69 

February  6.93 

March  7.17 

April  7.99 

May  8.85 

June  9.15 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November  5.60 

December  5.90 


--  =  Not  available. 

Source:  Nationa]  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 


price  per  pound  solids  and  2)  the 
juice  yield  per  box.  The  juice  yield  is 
expected  to  be  1.52  gallons  per  box,  5 
percent  higher  than  last  season. 
Despite  higher  juice  yields  and  a 
smaller  oremge  crop  this  season,  gro- 
wer prices  (on-tree-equivalent  re- 
turns) for  Florida  processing  oranges 
have  been  below  last  season.  Since 
November  1991,  monthly  grower 
prices  averaged  $5.10  per  box,  com- 
pcu-ed  to  $5.89  in  the  same  period  last 
season.  The  February  1992  price, 
while  still  below  February  1991,  was 
up  12  percent  from  the  prior  month. 


Dollars/75-lb.  box 

1.18  -0.83  -0.07 

2.05  -0.72  0.29 

2.36  -0.72 

2.36  -0.92 

2.62  -0.32 

2.62  -0.72 

2.82 


-0.83  -0.27 
-0.83  -0.27 

Florida 


Dollars/90-lb.  box 

5.70           6.08  5.45 

5.50           6.22  6.13 
6.00  6.85 
7.15  7.15 
6.95  7.05 


5.75  3.25 

5.76  4.15 
5.50  4.65 


FCOJ  futures  prices  rose  sharply 
after  USDA's  October  1991  forecast 
for  1991/92  Florida  orange  produc- 
tion was  released  because  the  indus- 
try had  anticipated  a  larger  crop 
forecast.  Nearby  futures  that  had 
averaged  $1.19  per  pound  solids  m 
September  1991,  rose  to  an  average 
of  $1.50  in  October  and  $1.73  in 
November,  before  declining  to  $1.64 
in  December.  By  the  last  week  of 
January  1992,  the  price  was  down  to 
$1.44,  dropping  to  a  low  of  $1.40  in 
mid-February  before  moving  up 
again. 


California 
1990  1991  1992 

Dollars/75-lb.  box 


-0.69 

1.18 

-0.83 

-0.33 

1.90 

-0.83 

0.38 

2.16 

-0.80 

0.77 

2.18 

-0.91 

1.27 

2.47 

-0.52 

2.31 

2.55 

-0.52 

2.54 

2.16 

-0.52 

2.12 

0.96 

-0.32 

1.70 

0.76 

-0.10 

1.55 

0.76 

-0.32 

1.40 

-0.76 

-0.27 

1.08 

-0.83 

-0.27 

-0.07 
0.29 


Texas 

1989  1990  1991  1992 

Dollars/85-lb.  box 

4.12  3.61 

3.74  2.43 

3.03 

3.03 

3.03 


3.27 
3.08 

3.06 


Table  1 1 -Processing  oranges:  State-average  equivalent  on-tree  price  received  by  growers,  1989-92 

Arizona 

Month  1989  1990  1991  1992  1989 


1989  1990  1991  1992 
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More  Tangerines  and  Temples  Produced  in  1991/92 


Exports  of  fresh  tangerines  and  Temple  oranges  increased,  along  with  domestic  shipments. 
Processing  prices  of  Temples  and  tangelos  gained  this  season  as  fresh  prices  dropped  back. 


The  U.S.  tangerine  crop  is  expected 
to  be  up  24  percent  this  season  (Oc- 
tober through  May)  from  1990/91. 
Florida  produces  50-60  percent  of 
U.S.  tangerines,  California  produces 
25-35  percent,  with  Arizona  providing 
the  rest.  Production  was  forecast  up 
in  all  three  States  where  tangerines 
are  grown  commercially:  California 
up  14  percent,  Arizona  up  39  percent, 
and  Florida  up  25  percent.  The 
March  forecast  of  Florida's  produc- 
tion was  7  percent  lower  than  the 
first  forecast  in  October,  and  17  per- 
cent less  than  the  five-season  high  of 
138,000  short  tons  in  1988/89. 

Fresh  Tangerine  Shipments  Increase 

In  Florida,  the  early  and  midseason 
tangerine  harvest  was  complete  in 
mid-February,  and  by  March  1,  13 
percent  of  the  Honey  tangerines 
remained  to  be  harvested.  Prelimi- 
nary data  indicated  74  percent  of  all 
Florida  tangerines  used  by  March  1 
went  to  the  fresh  market  and  the  rest 
were  processed. 


In  the  past  five  seasons,  an  average  of 
68  percent  of  U.S.  tangerines  have 
been  utilized  fresh.  A  higher  propor- 
tion of  California  and  Arizona  tan- 
gerines have  gone  to  the  fresh  market 
(75-80  percent)  than  Florida  tanger- 
ines (60  percent)  in  the  past  five 
seasons.  In  the  1990/91  season,  83 
percent  of  Arizona  tangerines,  79 
percent  of  California's,  and  63  per- 
cent of  Florida's  tangerines  were 
utilized  fresh. 

Tangerine  Prices  Remain  Strong 

December  1991  grower  prices  (on- 
tree-equivalent  returns)  in  Arizona 
were  down  20  percent  from  the  year 
earlier,  but  were  16  percent  higher  in 
California,  and  up  3  percent  in  Flori- 
da. January  and  February  1992  pric- 
es were  lower  thzm  they  were  the 
year  earlier  in  Arizona  and  Florida. 
The  California  tangerine  price  was 
also  below  the  year  earlier  in  Janu- 
ary, but  the  February  price  was  8 
percent  higher  than  a  year  earher. 


Prices  for  fresh  tangerine  shipments 
from  California's  Coachella  Valley 
were  relatively  high  at  the  start  of  the 
1991/92  season.  In  December  1991, 
weekly  f.o.b.  prices  averaged  $3  per 
carton  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  By 
January  1992,  f.o.b.  prices  for  tanger- 
ines were  lower,  $15.42  per  carton, 
compared  to  $17.06  in  January  1991. 
The  downward  trend  continued  into 
the  first  week  in  February  when  the 
f.o.b.  price  shd  to  $14.95  per  carton, 
reflecting  this  season's  increased 
supplies  of  California  oranges. 

Tangerine  Exports  Increase  and 
Imports  Decline 

In  1990/91  (October  through  Septem- 
ber), U.S.  exports  of  tangerines  to- 
taled 9,000  short  tons,  5  percent  of 
total  production.  Tangerine  exports 
were  up  33  percent  in  1990/91,  com- 
pared to  the  previous  season.  Cana- 
da received  most  of  the  U.S.  tanger- 
ine exports,  85  percent  in  1989/90 
and  90  percent  in  1990/91.  Satsumas, 


Table  1 2"0ther  citrus:  Utilized  production,  1989/90-1990/91  and  indicated  1991/92  1/ 


Crop  and  State 

Utilized 

Indicated  1991/92 

Utilized 

Indicated  1991/92 

1989/90 

1990/91 

10-10-91 

3-11-92 

1989/90 

1990/91 

10-10-91 

3-11-92 

1 ,000  boxes  2/ 

1 ,000  short  tons 

TANGELOS: 

Florida 

2.950 

2,650 

2,600 

2,650 

132 

119 

117 

119 

TANGERINES: 

Arizona 

600 

600 

700 

850 

22 

23 

26 

32 

California 

1,650 

1,300 

1,500 

1,500 

62 

49 

56 

56 

Florida 

1,700 

1,950 

2,600 

2,430 

80 

92 

124 

115 

Total 

3,950 

3,850 

4,800 

4,780 

164 

164 

206 

203 

TEMPLES: 

Florida 

1,400 

2,500 

2,600 

2,600 

63 

113 

117 

117 

1/  The  crop  year  begins  with  bloom  of  the  lirst  year  shown  and  ends  with  completion  of  harvest  the  following  year. 
2/  Net  pounds  per  box:  tangerines-California  and  Arizona-75,  Florida-95  tangelos  and  Temples-90. 
Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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a  type  of  tangerine,  are  the  major 
citrus  fruit  grown  in  Japan,  and  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  are 
usually  small  compared  to  the  total 
supply. 

Tangerine  imports  to  the  United 
States  were  7  percent  of  U.S.  produc- 
tion in  1990/91,  with  Mexico  provid- 
ing all  but  about  1  percent.  Imports 
were  down  about  10  percent  in 
1990/91,  to  11,700  short  tons.  Early 
in  the  current  seaison  (October 
through  December  1991),  imports 
were  down  11  percent  and  exports 
were  up  9  percent,  compared  to  the 


same  period  last  season.  Increased 
U.S.  production  of  good-quality  tan- 
gerines and  lower  domestic  prices 
have  provided  an  incentive  to  sell 
tangerines  abroad  this  season. 

Fresh  Use  Accounted  for  46  Percent 
of  1990/91  Temple  Crop 

All  reported  U.S.  production  of  Tem- 
ple oranges  is  from  Florida.  For  the 
past  five  seasons,  an  average  of  28 
percent  of  production  was  shipped 
fresh.  In  the  1990/91  season  (De- 
cember through  May),  46  percent  of 
Florida's  Temples  went  to  the  fresh 


market,  the  highest  proportion  in  the 
past  five  seasons.  The  shortage  of 
fresh  oranges  due  to  the  1990  Califor- 
nia freeze  probably  created  more 
demand  for  fresh  Temples.  Florida's 
1989/90  Temple  crop  was  damaged 
by  a  freeze  in  December  1989,  so 
production  was  off  63  percent  from 
the  prior  season,  and  only  10  percent 
was  marketed  fresh. 

In  1991/92,  Temple  orange  produc- 
tion was  forecast  to  be  117,000  short 
tons,  an  increase  of  4  percent  from 
last  season.  Of  the  past  five  seasons, 
production  was  highest  in  1988/89  at 


Table  1 3--Tangerines:  U.S.-average  equivalent  on-tree  price  received  by  growers,  1 989-92 


Month 

All  tangerines 

Fresh  market 

Processing 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1989 

1990 

1991  1992 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Dollars  per  box 

January 

12.57 

16.19 

19.79 

17.97 

18.32 

26.15 

24.57  21.97 

3.53 

2.57 

1.85 

3.14 

February 

12.41 

17.48 

15.38 

13.93 

17.43 

25.38 

22.17  17.10 

4.04 

2.29 

2.15 

3.45 

March 

10.31 

12.54 

20.04 

15.41 

18.28 

27.28 

3.30 

2.14 

2.54 

April 

10.15 

11.40 

20.24 

14.33 

16.36 

27.39 

2.83 

1.48 

-1.22 

May 

3.78 

13.32 

17.65 

11.46 

17.26 

27.09 

0.34 

1.48 

-1.22 

June 

3.37 

1.48 

11.46 

0.34 

1.48 

July 

August 

September 

20.60 

29.40 

0.50 

October 

22.01 

19.11 

22.04 

28.29 

25.80 

29.40 

0.54 

1.74 

0.50 

November 

18.71 

15.43 

25.25 

24.31 

22.89 

30.28 

0.52 

1.39 

3.50 

December 

15.22 

16.62 

15.62 

21.02 

24.42 

19.33 

1.21 

2.20 

3.00 

~  =  Not  available. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 


Table  14"Tangerines:  State-average  equivalent  on-tree  price  received  by  growers,  1989-92 


Month 

Arizona 

California 

Florida 

1989 

1990 

1991  1992 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Dollars/75-lb.  box 

Dollars/75-lb.  box 

Dollars/95-lb.  box 

January 

16.52 

17.13 

19.40  16.44 

15.72 

22.58 

20.49 

15.76 

10.32 

12.95 

19.20 

18.63 

February 

12.03 

10.64 

13.87  11.27 

13.00 

19.50 

13.01 

14.07 

12.07 

18.89 

16.62 

14.77 

March 

7.95 

9.09 

20.29 

9.25 

13.22 

20.52 

11.60 

9.55 

19.61 

April 

2.48 

7.31 

11.40 

20.24 

14.55 

May 

3.78 

13.31 

17.65 

June 

3.37 

1.48 

July 

August 

September 

20.60 

October 

13.39 

22.88 

19.11 

22.04 

November 

12.04 

12.56 

18.19 

21.87 

20.10 

33.19 

19.05 

14.85 

24.47 

December 

17.23 

18.26 

14.59 

22.19 

18.65 

21.59 

12.61 

14.77 

15.19 

~  =  Not  available. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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169,000  tons.  Harvest  of  Temples 
was  81  percent  complete  by  March  1, 
and  the  1991/92  production  forecast 
was  unchanged  from  the  first  forecast 
made  in  October  1991.  According  to 
preUminary  utilization  reports,  fresh 
use  was  35  percent  of  Temple  pro- 
tion,  compared  to  32  percent  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  As  of  March  1, 
fresh  utilization  was  up  23  pecent 
from  the  year  earlier,  while  processed 
lise  was  up  6  percent, 

1991/92  Tangelo  Crop  Forecast 
Same  as  1990/92 

The  March  forecast  of  U.S.  tangelo 
production  indicated  the  1991/92 
crop  was  the  same  as  last  season, 
119,000  tons,  but  37  percent  less  than 
the  large  1987/88  crop.  The  tangelo 
crop  reported  for  the  United  States 
includes  only  Florida  tangelo  produc- 
tion because  tangelos  are  reported 
with  tangerines  in  California. 


Harvest  of  Florida  tangelos  was  96 
percent  complete  by  the  first  of 
March,  and  the  crop  was  2  percent 
larger  than  anticipated  at  the  be^- 
ning  of  the  season.  Fresh  shipments 
accounted  for  46  percent  of  prelimi- 
nary certified  use,  compared  to  40 
percent  at  the  same  time  last  season. 
In  1990/91,  45  percent  of  production 
was  utilized  fresh,  compared  to  the 
average  of  36  percent  for  the  last  five 
seeisons.  Preliminary  reports  indicat- 
ed 1991/92  fresh  utilization  was  14 
percent  greater  than  the  prior  year 
and  processed  use  was  down  11  per- 
cent. 

Fresh  Temple  and  Tangelo  Prices 
Start  Lower  in  1992 

Grower  prices  (on-tree-equivalent 
returns)  of  fresh  Temples  and  tange- 
los have  fallen  since  the  season  be- 
gan, as  marketings  of  fresh  oranges 
and  tangerines  increased,  and  prices 


generally  have  been  lower  than  a  year 
earher.  In  contrast,  prices  for  pro- 
cessing have  been  increasing  this 
season  and  were  above  year-earlier 
levels. 

In  January,  the  price  for  fresh  Tem- 
ples was  down  about  30  percent  from 
the  prior  year,  but  the  price  for  pro- 
cessing was  68  percent  higher.  Prices 
of  Temples  for  processing  increeised 
6  percent  between  January  and  Feb- 
ruary 1992,  while  the  fresh  price 
declined  5  percent. 

For  all  tangelos,  grower  prices  were  5 
percent  lower  in  January  1992  than 
the  year  before.  The  January  price 
for  fresh  tangelos  was  down  33  per- 
cent, but  the  processing  price  was  up 
55  percent  compared  to  1991.  Since 
November  1991,  the  price  for  fresh 
tangelos  has  fallen  38  percent,  but  the 
processing  price  has  climbed  11  per- 
cent. 


Table  15--Florida-average  equivalent  on-tree  price  received  by  growers,  1989-92 

All  tangelos  Fresh-market  tangelos  Processing  tangelos 

Month  1989     1990     1991     1992  1989     1990     1991     1992  1989     1990     1991  1992 


Dollars/90-lb.  box 

January 

6.36 

4.24 

6.30 

6.01 

11.15  14.95 

11.95  7.95 

5.26 

2.82 

3.30  5.10 

February 

5.33 

4.94 

4.96 

5.18 

10.65  16.95 

10.45  6.45 

4.88 

4.64 

3.60  5.10 

March 

September 

October 

6.53 

-  10.95 

2.80 

November 

6.54 

6.07 

8.59 

8.75  9.15 

10.45 

2.75 

3.00 

4.60 

December 

5.07 

6.59 

7.49 

6.65  9.95 

9.45 

3.69 

3.25 

5.00 

All  Temples 

Fresh-market  Temples 

Processing  Temples 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1989  1990 

1991  1992 

1989 

1990 

1991  1992 

Dollars/90-lb.  box 

January 

6.70 

4.38 

8.79 

7.76 

7.95  17.15 

13.15  9.15 

4.55 

3.23 

2.80  4.70 

February 

5.09 

6.81 

4.86 

6.33 

5.65  18.15 

8.65  8.65 

4.93 

4.94 

3.60  5.00 

March 

5.15 

4.65 

5.07 

7.45  13.45 

10.65 

5.01 

4.46 

3.80 

April 

5.28 

4.94 

7.45 

5.26 

4.94 

May 

November 

December   8.65    13.85    2.40 

-  =  Not  available. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  liSDA. 
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Florida  Grapefruit  Crop  Forecast  Down  7  Percent  From  1990/91 

Despite  the  smaller  crop  and  larger  good-quality  fruit,  consumer  demand  has  been  weak  and 
fresh  grapefruit  prices  have  been  below  last  season.  Exports  of  fresh  grapefruit  have  kept  pace 
with  last  season,  through  December. 


1,000  short  tons 
4,000 


U.S.  grapefruit  production  was  pro-  Figures 
jected  at  nearly  2.2  million  short  tons 
in  the  1991/92  season  (September 
through  August),  and  82  percent  will 
likely  be  produced  in  Florida.  The 
1991/92  Florida  grapefruit  crop  was 
forecast  to  be  7  percent  less  than  the 
1990/91  crop.  Last  year,  Florida  ac- 
counted for  85  percent  of  U.S.  grape- 
fruit production,  but  only  77  percent 
in  1989/90  because  of  the  December 
1989  freeze. 


All  Grapefruit:  Production  by  State 


3,000  - 


2,000  - 


1,000  - 


In  Florida,  the  grapefruit  crop  is 
smaller,  fruit  matured  earUer,  and  the 
grapefruit  season  is  £ihead  of  last 
year,  which  means  shippers  will  run 
out  of  fruit  earUer.  Preliminary  utili- 
zation reports  indicated  that  as  of  "  1985/86 
March  1, 1992,  23  percent  of  the  crop  1991/92  forecast, 
remained  to  be  harvested.  On  the 
same  date  last  year,  42  percent  of  the 
grapefruit  crop  remeiined.  The  pro- 


Florida 


California 


^  Arizona    Q  Texas 


87/88 


89/90 


91/92 


Table  1 6--Grapefruit:  Utilized  production,  1989/90-1990/91  and  indicated  1991/92  1/ 

Crop  and  State 

Utilized 

Indicated  1991/92 

Utilized 

Indicated  1991/92 

1989/90 

1990/91 

10-10-91 

3-11-92 

1989/90 

1990/91 

10-10-91 

3-11-92 

1 ,000  boxes  2/ 

1 ,000  short  tons 

GRAPEFRUIT: 

Florida,  all 

35,700 

45,100 

42,500 

41 ,900 

1,518 

1,916 

1.807 

1.781 

Seedless 

34,300 

43,500 

41 ,000 

40,500 

1,458 

1,848 

1,743 

1,721 

Pink 

16.300 

21 ,800 

21 ,000 

20,500 

693 

926 

893 

871 

White 

18,000 

21 ,700 

20,000 

20,000 

765 

922 

850 

850 

Other 

1,400 

1,600 

1,500 

1,400 

60 

68 

64 

60 

Arizona 

2,200 

2,400 

2,300 

2,300 

70 

77 

74 

74 

California 

9,400 

8,000 

3/ 

3/ 

310 

262 

3/ 

3/ 

Desert  Valleys 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

112 

112 

112 

112 

Other  areas 

5,900 

4,500 

3/ 

3/ 

198 

150 

3/ 

3/ 

Texas 

2,000 

4/ 

115 

65 

80 

4/ 

5 

3 

Total  5/ 

1,978 

2,255 

2.196 

2.168 

1/  The  crop  year  begins  with  bloom  of  tfie  first  year  shown  and  ends  with  completion  of  harvest  the  following  year. 

2J  Net  pounds  per  box:  California  desert  and  Arizona-64,  California  other  areas-67,  Florida-85  and  Texas-80. 

3/  The  first  forecast  for  California  grapefruit  "otfier  area"  will  be  available  as  of  April  1 ,  1992. 

4/  Due  to  the  severe  freeze  of  December  1989,  Texas  had  no  commercial  production  the  1990/91  secison. 

5/  Total  based  on  1989/90  California  production  in  other  areas. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USOA. 
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portion  of  fresh  use  was  about  the 
same  as  in  the  last  five  seasons,  55 
percent. 

Preliminary  reports  of  Florida  ship- 
ments (from  the  beginning  of  the 
season  through  March  1,  1992)  indi- 
cate fresh  grapefruit  shipments  were 
up  4  percent  from  the  same  time  last 
year.  Fresh  domestic  shipments  ac- 
counted for  59  percent  and  exports 
for  41  percent  of  the  32,500  cartons 
shipped.  Last  season,  exports  ac- 
counted for  49  percent  of  fresh  ship- 
ments, compared  to  44  percent  in 
1989/90  and  58  percent  in  1988/89. 
Nearly  30  percent  of  Florida  white 
seedless  grapefruit,  preferred  by  Jap- 
anese importers,  remained  to  be  har- 
vested. So  the  U.S.  export  share  of 
fresh  shipments  may  increase  late  in 
the  season. 

Grapefruit  Exports  Expand 

In  the  early  part  of  this  season,  fresh 
grapefruit  exports  kept  pace  with  last 
year  but  will  drop  off  and  may  even 
fall  behind  last  year  as  the  Florida 
marketing  season  ends.  For  the  first 
4  months  of  the  current  season  (Sep- 
tember through  December  1991), 
U.S.  grapefruit  exports  were  2  per- 
cent ahead  of  the  relatively  large 
quantity  exported  during  the  same 
period  in  1990. 

U.S.  grapefruit  exports  were  up  55 
percent  in  1990/91  (September 
through  August)  from  the  1989/90 
season.  Fresh  grapefruit  exports 
were  511,400  short  tons  in  1990/91 
and  accoimted  for  23  percent  of  U.S. 
production,  compared  to  16  percent 
in  1989/90.  For  the  first  6  months  of 
the  1991/92  season,  exports  of  Flori- 
da grapefruit  accounted  for  23  per- 
cent of  the  utilized  crop.  More  than 
half  of  U.S.  fresh  grapefruit  exports 
in  1990/91  went  to  Japan  (52  per- 
cent), 26  percent  went  to  Europe, 
and  Canada  accounted  for  17  percent. 


Fresh  Grapefruit  Price  Down,  but 
Processing  Price  Gains 

Despite  the  reduced  crop,  consumer 
demand  has  been  weak,  and  fi'esh 
grapefruit  prices  have  been  below  last 
season.  U.S.  grower  prices  (on-tree- 
equivalent  returns)  for  fresh  grape- 
fruit were  5  percent  lower  in  October 
1991  than  October  1990.  The  Febru- 
ary 1992  price  was  12  percent  below 
a  year  earUer,  Fresh  grapefruit  pri- 
ces in  Arizona,  California,  and  Flori- 
da have  been  lower  than  last  year 
every  month  this  season  except  De- 
cember. 

In  contrast,  grower  prices  for  Florida 
processing  grapefruit  have  been  high- 
er them  the  past  two  seasons.  The 
February  1992  price  for  processing 
grapefruit  was  up  74  percent  from 
November  1991.  Demand  for  pro- 
cessing grapefruit  has  been  strong,  as 
processors  reported  low  carry-over 
stocks  of  frozen  concentrate  grape- 
fruit juice. 

Figure  6 

Florida  Grapefruit  Production  and  Use 

Million  85-lb.  boxes 


Grapefruit  Juice  Inventory  Down 

According  to  Florida  processors' 
reports,  nearly  80  percent  of  the 
grapefruit  processed  during  the  first 
10  weeks  of  the  season  was  used  for 
frozen  concentrate  grapefruit  juice 
(FCGJ),  3  percent  for  canned  single- 
strength  juice,  and  the  remainder  for 
chilled  product.  The  amoimt  of  Flor- 
ida FCGJ  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
10th  processing  week  was  25  percent 
less  than  at  the  same  time  last  sea- 
son. 

Carry-over  of  FCGJ,  as  of  November 
30, 1991,  was  8  miUion  40-degree-Brix 
gallons,  35  percent  less  than  the  pre- 
vious year.  By  February  15,  1992 
(10th  week  of  the  season),  the  total 
pack  was  11  miUion  gallons,  nearly 
the  same  as  last  season.  However, 
movement  was  up  12  percent  from 
the  same  time  last  year,  leaving 
product-on-hand  at  15  million  40-degree- 
Brix  gallons. 


Fresh  exports*  Processed 


1986/87  87/88 
"Includes  Canada.    1991/92  forecast. 


88/89 


89/90 


90/91 


91/92 
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Table  17--Fresh  grapefruit  shipments,  Florida,  1986/87  through  1991/92 


Season  1/ 


Item 


1986/87 


1987/88 


1988/89 


1989/90 


1 990/91 


1991/92  2/ 


1 ,000  cartons  3/ 


Domestic 

Export 
Canada 
Europe  4/ 
Far  East 

Total 


22,764 

18,412 
2,940 
6,231 
9,241 

41.176 


21 ,337 

23,861 
3,191 
8,447 

12,223 

45,198 


19,482 

26,881 
3,313 
8,840 

14,728 

46,363 


14,276 

11,434 
2,106 
3,904 
5,424 

25,710 


23,467 

22,969 
3,616 
7.423 

1 1 .930 

46.436 


22,600 

21 .400 
3.400 
7.500 

10.500 

44.000 


1/  Seasons  are  August  1  through  July  31 . 
21  Forecast,  January  1992. 

3/  Florida  shipping  cartons  weight  approximately  42.5  pounds. 
4/  Includes  some  offshore  exports  not  destined  for  Europe. 
Source:  Florida  Department  of  Citrus. 


Table  1 8--Grapefruit  used  for  frozen  concentrate,  Florida,  1984/85-1991/92 

Used  for  Yield 


Season  Production  frozen  concentrate  per  box 


Million  boxes  1/ 

Percent 

Gallons  21 

1984/85 

44.0 

23.0 

52.3 

1.08 

1985/86 

46.8 

21.6 

46.2 

1.12 

1986/87 

49.8 

24.1 

48.4 

1.20 

1987/88 

53.8 

26.7 

49.6 

1.20 

1988/89 

54.8 

26.6 

48.5 

1.21 

1989/90 

35.7 

19.4 

54.3 

1.12 

1 990/91 

45.1 

17.4 

38.6 

1.24 

1991/92  3/ 

42.0 

15.8 

37.6 

1.19 

1/  Fielding  boxes  weight  approximately  85  pounds. 
2/  Gallons  per  box  at  40  degrees  Brix  equivalent. 
3/  Forecast,  January  1992. 

Sources:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Servica,  USDA,  Rorida  Citrus  Processors  Assodalion, 
and  the  Rorida  Department  of  Citrus. 


Table  19--Grapefruit:  U.S.-average  equivalent  on-tree  price  received  by  growers,  1989-92 


All  grapefruit  Fresh  grapefruit  Processing  grapefruit 


Month 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Dollars  per  box 

January 

4.40 

5.03 

5.45 

5.92 

5.39 

10.81 

9.01 

7.58 

3.13 

2.83 

1.56 

February 

4.00 

5.00 

4.64 

5.68 

5.11 

11.91 

8.61 

7.58 

3.24 

3.07 

2.14 

March 

3.83 

7.02 

5.67 

5.09 

13.15 

9.58 

3.26 

3.58 

1.88 

April 

4.24 

7.37 

5.25 

5.75 

12.34 

9.27 

2.75 

1.53 

0.09 

May 

4.29 

7.48 

4.18 

6.13 

13.83 

7.92 

2.01 

-0.69 

-0.54 

June 

3.32 

7.95 

5.22 

6.12 

13.54 

9.48 

-1.35 

-0.91 

-1.95 

July 

5.44 

5.63 

3.94 

8.68 

10.02 

7.84 

-1.44 

-0.52 

-1.94 

August 

6.26 

3.17 

2.86 

10.06 

7.15 

6.55 

-1.54 

-1.74 

-2.00 

September 

7.61 

5.73 

1.38 

10.03 

7.75 

4.55 

-0.59 

-0.83 

-1.98 

October 

6.09 

6.52 

6.24 

7.74 

8.44 

8.00 

1.74 

0.76 

0.40 

November 

5.94 

6.03 

6.16 

7.63 

8.14 

7.67 

2.02 

1.23 

2.66 

December 

6.57 

5.17 

6.31 

9.15 

7.38 

8.09 

2.23 

1.75 

2.96 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  20--Fresh  grapefruit:  State-average  equivalent  on-tree  price  received  by  growers,  1 989-92 


Arizona  California  Texas 


Month 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Dollars/64-lb.  box 

Dollars/64- 

or  67-lb.  box 

Dollars/80-lb.  box 

January 

2.20 

7.45 

5.57 

3.75 

5.20 

10.00 

7.89 

5.57 

3.95 

3.55 



14.00 

February 

1 .74 

8.85 

6.38 

4.15 

2.47 

8.07 

5.17 

4.60 

3.02 

__ 

__ 

March 

2.63 

10.82 

7.29 

2.58 

8.85 

5.53 

1.98 

April 

2.49 

8.98 

4.93 

2.96 

7.60 

4.99 

2.34 

May 

2.70 

6.55 

4.27 

2.85 

7.74 

4.06 

3.18 

June 

2.42 

3.24 

4.35 

3.58 

8.04 

5.43 

- 

July 

-0.96 

5.52 

5.63 

3.94 

August 

6.26 

3.17 

4.17 

September 

10.75 

7.43 

0.58 

1.38 

October 

5.58 

3.34 

6.76 

1.06 

0.35 

7.88 

November 

3.55 

4.56 

3.05 

7.19 

5.51 

3.03 

7.13 

12.80 

December 

3.81 

4.23 

3.65 

5.97 

7.31 

10.46 

5.39 

14.00 

-  =  Not  available. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 


Table  21 -Grapefruit:  Florida-average  equivalent  on-tree  price  received  by  growers,  1989-92 


All  Fresh  market  Processing 


Month 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Dollars/85-lb.  box 

January 

4.47 

4.87 

5.39 

5.90 

5.56 

10.98 

9.02 

7.64 

3.33 

2.89 

1.59 

3.97 

February 

4.14 

4.84 

4.63 

5.71 

5.43 

12.19 

8.71 

7.70 

3.39 

3.12 

2.18 

4.64 

March 

4.00 

6.57 

5.65 

5.53 

13.42 

9.82 

3.40 

3.85 

2.02 

April 

4.45 

6.04 

5.32 

5.97 

9.77 

9.52 

3.10 

4.50 

0.49 

May 

4.69 

4.21 

6.31 

7.55 

2.83 

0.51 

June 

July 

August 

September 

7.54 

7.66 

8.80 

9.15 

0.80 

0.21 

October 

6.01 

6.93 

6.75 

7.76 

8.99 

8.35 

1.79 

0.92 

0.83 

November 

5.68 

6.08 

6.21 

7.56 

8.32 

7.79 

2.19 

1.30 

2.66 

December 

6.90 

5.15 

6.29 

10.04 

7.40 

8.18 

2.47 

1.80 

2.96 

~  =  Not  available. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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Lemon  Crop  Down  5  Percent,  but  9  Percent  More  Limes 

The  California  lemon  crop  was  forecast  down  9  percent,  and  Arizona  production  up  12  percent 
from  1990/91.  Lemon  prices  dropped  to  one-third  of  the  September  1991  peak,  and  lime  prices 
continued  below  a  year  earlier. 


The  1991/92  U.S.  lemon  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  be  down  5  percent  from 
last  season.  California  will  likely  see 
a  decline  of  9  percent  as  a  result  of 
the  December  1990  freeze  that  also 
brought  1990/91  production  down  6 
percent  from  the  prior  year.  Arizo- 
na's 1991/92  lemon  crop  is  expected 
to  be  up  12  percent  from  the  1990/91 
crop. 

The  1990/91  season  (August  through 
July)  was  not  one  of  the  best  for 
California  and  Arizona  lemon  pro- 
ducers. Unusually  low  temperatures 
during  February  1990  were  followed 
by  extremely  high  June  temperatures, 
and  then  by  freezing  temperatures  in 
late  December  1990.  The  December 
freeze  did  varying  amoimts  of  tree 
damage  in  all  three  lemon-producing 
areas,  damaging  the  remaining 
1990/91  lemon  crop  as  well  as  the 
developing  1991/92  crop.  Prorates 
(restrictions  of  weekly  shipment  vol- 
ume under  the  California  Lemon 
Marketing  Order)  were  suspended  in 
mid- January  1991  and  have  not  been 
reinstated. 


According  to  lemon  industry  reports, 
utilization  has  been  about  the  same 
as  last  season,  with  44  percent  used 
for  fresh  domestic  shipments,  18 
percent  for  fresh  exports,  and  38  per- 
cent for  processing  and  other  uses. 
The  harvest  was  behind  last  season, 
with  only  48  percent  of  the  1991/92 
California-Arizona  crop  harvested  by 
February  8,  compared  to  60  percent 
the  year  earUer. 

Fresh  domestic  shipments  through 
February  8,  1992,  were  94  percent  of 
the  year-earUer  shipments,  but  ex- 
ports were  only  87  percent  of  the 
previous  year's.  Processed  and  other 
uses  were  only  63  percent  of  last 
season's  levels.  A  higher  proportion 
of  last  year's  California  lemons  were 
processed  in  January  1991  because, 
after  the  freeze,  some  fruit  that  was 
not  suitable  for  fresh  marketing  was 
salvaged  for  processing. 

Lemon  Prices  Down  Sharply  in  1992 

Grower  prices  (on-tree-equivalent 
returns)  for  fresh  lemons  rose  last 


year,  and  the  marketing-year-average 
price  was  $20.16  a  box  in  1990/91,  up 
11  percent  from  1989/90.  The  freeze 
not  only  reduced  the  size  of  the  crop, 
but  caused  more  fruit  to  be  diverted 
to  processing.  The  volume  of  lemons 
picked  was  at  a  5-year  low  between 
January  and  April  1991,  and  again  in 
June  and  July  1991.  The  California 
fresh  lemon  price  was  the  highest  in 
June  and  Arizona's  price  peaked  in 
September.  The  U.S.  grower  price 
for  fresh  lemons,  has  been  dropping, 
and  in  February  1992  was  about  half 
as  much  as  in  February  1991. 

F.o.b.  prices  for  California-Arizona 
lemons  averaged  $13.10  per  38-pound 
carton  (size  140)  in  December  1991, 
15  percent  less  than  in  December 
1990.  After  averaging  nearly  $21  per 
carton  in  January  1991  following  the 
freeze,  f.o.b.  prices  were  down  45 
percent,  averaging  $11.56  per  carton 
in  January  1992.  In  February,  prices 
were  down  40  percent  from  a  year 
before.  Lemon  prices  will  rise  sea- 
sonally through  July,  but  will  still  be 
below  year-earlier  levels. 


Table  22--Lemons  and  limes:  Utilized  production,  1989/90-1990/91  and  indicated  1991/92  1/  

Crop  and  State  Utilized  Indicated  1991/92  Utilized  Indicated  1991/92 


 1989/90     1990/91          10-10-91  3-11-92  1989/90  1990/91          10-10-91  3-11-92 

1 ,000  boxes  2/  1 ,000  short  tons 

LEMONS: 

Arizona                               2,800        4,100              4,600  4,600  106  156                175  175 

California                           15,800       14,900            13,500  13,500  600  566                513  513 

Total                                18,600       19,000            18,100  18,100  706  722                688  688 


LIMES: 

Florida  1 ,650         1 ,450  1 ,600         1 ,600  73  64  70  70 

1/  The  crop  year  begins  with  bloom  of  the  first  year  shown  and  ends  with  completion  of  harvest  the  following  year. 
2/  Net  pounds  per  box:  lemons-76  and  limes-88. 

Source:  Islatlonal  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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Lemon  Exports  Drop  and  Imports 
Increase 

In  1990/91  (August  through  July), 
U.S.  fresh  lemon  exports  were  down 
18  percent  from  the  prior  season.  In 
1989/90  and  1990/91,  exports  ac- 
counted for  about  20  percent  of  lem- 
on production.  Japan  received  about 
75  percent  of  U.S.  lemon  exports  in 
both  years. 

U.S.  imports  of  fresh  lemons  in- 
creased 4  percent  in  1990/91,  from 
11,600  short  tons  in  1989/90.  The 
Bahamas  provided  73  percent  and 
Chile  17  percent  of  U.S.  lemon  im- 
ports in  1990/91. 

Larger  Lime  Crop  Forecast 

Commercial  lime  production  in  Flori- 
da is  expected  to  be  70,000  short 
tons,  up  9  percent  from  1990/91 
(April  through  December).  Since 
1980/81,  Florida  lime  production  has 
fluctuated  between  53,000  tons  and 
the  high  of  76,000  tons  in  1985/86. 

U.S.  lime  imports  nearly  equalled 
production  in  1990/91,  a  35-percent 
increase  from  1989/90.  Mexico  sup- 
pUed  95  percent  of  U.S.  lime  imports 
both  seasons.  Between  April  and 
December  1991,  imports  from  Mexico 
were  up  35  percent  from  the  same 
period  the  year  before.  The  United 
States  has  been  a  major  market  for 
Mexico's  Persian  limes.  When  U.S. 
restrictions  on  Key  lime  imports  are 
lifted,  Mexican  lime  exports  coiJd 
increase,  if  there  is  adequate  consum- 
er demand. 

During  1991,  grower  prices  (on-tree- 
equivalent  retiu-ns)  for  fresh  limes 
were  lower  than  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1990,  except  for  March 
and  July.  January  and  February  1992 
prices  were  about  $11  per  box  less 
than  in  the  same  period  last  season. 
Weekly  f.o.b.  prices  for  Persian  limes 
shipped  from  Florida  averaged  $5.50 
per  carton  from  December  1991  until 
mid-February  1992, 20-30  percent  less 
than  the  year  before.  F.o.b.  prices  of 
Mexican  limes  shipped  through 
southern  Texas  were  down  10-20 
percent  in  the  same  period. 


Figure  7 

California-Arizona  Lemon  Movement 

Million  38-lb.  cartons 


1986/87         1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 


1990/91 


Rgure  8 


Florida  Limes:  Production  and  Season-Average 
Grower  Price 

Million  88-lb.  boxes 
100 
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Table  23--Lemons:  U.S. -average  equivalent  on-tree  price  received  by  growers,  1989-92 

 All  lemons   Fresh  market  Processing 

Month   1989      1990      1991       1992"  1989      1990      1991       1992  1989     1990     1991  1992 

Dollars/per  76-lb.  box 


January 

4.33 

8 

.67 

7.55 

4.89 

9, 

.43 

12, 

.83 

24, 

.79 

10.44 

-0, 

.96 

0, 

,24 

-1.01 

February 

4.75 

9 

.89 

10.71 

3.59 

10, 

.56 

15, 

.42 

19, 

.24 

9.96 

-0, 

.96 

0, 

,38 

-1.01 

March 

5.87 

10 

.24 

14.91 

12, 

.28 

17, 

.03 

19 

.58 

-0, 

.92 

0, 

.44 

-1.01 

April 

8.03 

11, 

.19 

18.07 

13, 

.47 

17, 

.53 

22, 

.05 

-0, 

.90 

0, 

.44 

-1.01 

May 

11.96 

12, 

.20 

21.13 

16, 

.17 

18. 

.13 

26, 

.05 

-0, 

.88 

0, 

,44 

-1.01 

June 

14.95 

13, 

,24 

22.29 

18, 

.77 

19. 

.33 

27, 

.95 

-0, 

.88 

0, 

,44 

-1.01 

July 

15.57 

13, 

.40 

20.27 

20, 

,17 

20. 

.03 

29, 

.25 

-0, 

.88 

0, 

,52 

-1.01 

August 

16.70 

11, 

.70 

20.51 

21, 

.73 

18. 

.05 

30, 

.45 

-0, 

.72 

0, 

,51 

-1.01 

September 

17.22 

13, 

.53 

22.00 

22. 

.76 

19. 

.18 

31, 

.35 

-0, 

.72 

0, 

,57 

-0.95 

October 

15.11 

11, 

.49 

19.45 

22. 

.00 

18. 

.06 

26, 

.33 

-0. 

.72 

0, 

,57 

-0.95 

November 

9.71 

4, 

.46 

12.75 

15. 

.97 

7, 

,68 

20, 

,61 

-0. 

.46 

0, 

,23 

-1.01 

December 

7.17 

3, 

,63 

5.40 

12. 

.43 

8. 

,55 

13, 

.75 

-0. 

.04 

-0. 

,67 

-1.43 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 


Table  24"Lemons:  State-average  equivalent  on-tree  price  received  by  growers, 
 1989-92  

Arizona  California 

Month  1989     1990     1991     1992  1989     1990     1991  1992 

Dollars/76-lb.  box 


January 

3.10 

6.59 

11.02 

4.19 

4.80 

9.38 

6.22 

February 

1.66 

6.21 

9.10 

1.89 

5.10 

10.16 

11.66 

March 

4.56 

12.95 

5.89 

10.24 

14.98 

April 

8.03 

11.19 

18.07 

May 

11.96 

12.20 

21.13 

June 

14.95 

13.24 

22.29 

July 

15.57 

13.40 

20.27 

August 

16.70 

11.70 

20.51 

September 

18.89 

15.93 

26.71 

16.71 

12.68 

21.61 

October 

16.72 

13.09 

19.04 

14.10 

10.49 

19.71 

November 

10.22 

5.85 

10.55 

9.25 

2.73 

14.44 

December 

6.65 

3.90 

4.56 

7.64 

3.42 

7.66 

-  =  Not  available. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 


Table  25"Limes:  Florida-average  equivalent  on-tree  price  received  by  growers,  1989-92 

All  limes   Fresh-market  limes    Processing  limes  

Month   1989      1990      1991       1992  1989      1990      1991       1992  '  1989     1990     1991  1992 

Dollars/88-lb.  box 


January 

47. 

.80 

40, 

.80 

21, 

.05 

17.00 

47.80 

40 

.80 

32.90 

21.90 

-2 

.65 

February 

44. 

.80 

68, 

.80 

31, 

.69 

25.92 

44.80 

68 

.80 

44.90 

33.90 

-2, 

.65 

March 

32. 

.80 

49 

.80 

40, 

.69 

32.80 

49 

.80 

55.90 

-2, 

.65 

April 

8, 

.80 

41, 

.50 

39, 

.50 

8.80 

41 

.50 

39.50 

May 

5, 

.80 

28 

.50 

6, 

.75 

5.80 

28 

.50 

7.90 

-2, 

.60 

June 

0, 

.80 

3, 

.01 

-1, 

.26 

0.80 

4 

.40 

-0.10 

0.55 

-2, 

,60 

July 

0, 

.29 

1, 

.47 

0, 

.74 

0.90 

2 

.40 

3.90 

-0.95 

-0.40 

-1, 

.70 

August 

1. 

.15 

8 

.54 

5, 

.12 

5.90 

16, 

.90 

10.90 

-2.00 

-0.90 

-1, 

.70 

September 

4. 

.33 

9, 

.20 

11, 

.45 

17.90 

19, 

.90 

16.90 

-2.05 

-0.90 

-2. 

.60 

October 

6. 

.24 

12, 

.55 

13, 

.24 

20.90 

23, 

.90 

18.90 

-2.65 

-2.65 

-2. 

.60 

November 

5, 

.69 

11, 

.53 

13, 

.31 

14.90 

24, 

.90 

17.90 

-2.65 

-2.65 

-2. 

.60 

December 

28. 

.80 

20, 

.35 

16, 

.61 

28.80 

32, 

.90 

23.90 

-2.65 

-2. 

,60 

~  =  Not  available. 

Source:  Natbnal  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  26--Selected  citrus  all  prices,  packinghouse-ctoor  returns,  by  month,  1989-92 


Item 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dollars  per  box 

Oranges: 

Arizona 

1989 

7.95 

6.98 

9.1 1 

5.69 

5.78 

8.11 

8.00 

1 1  Ml 

y. /4 

1990 

10.58 

10.49 

8.74 

7.79 

7.89 

6.70 

4.19 

1  1  .40 

1991 

19.85 

1 6.60 

22.87 

17.56 

21 .88 

8.97 

00  C-l 

i  0  00 

1992 

12.82 

9.02 

Florida 

1989 

8.53 

8.76 

8.90 

9.79 

10.68 

11.12 

„ 

o.d4 

O.Uo 

1990 

7.67 

7.54 

8.1 1 

9.1 6 

8.95 

/.y3 

7  70 

/.DO 

1991 

8.12 

8.46 

8.87 

9.13 

9.16 

„ 

H  0  CO 

1  0.63 

D./U 

C  QQ 

D.yy 

1992 

7.36 

8.20 

California 

1989 

7.07 

6.16 

6.58 

6.93 

8.26 

8.45 

9.08 

0.32 

0  n  A 

o.o4 

Q  no 

y.Do 

0./ D 

1990 

8.40 

7.97 

7.27 

6.93 

8.72 

8.65 

7.84 

0.47 

c  c  c 
b.OD 

0.1  1 

H  H  fiC 

1 1  .yo 

1  1  .00 

1991 

8.20 

9.1 1 

1  4.80 

1 9.83 

00  0*7 
23.27 

22.02 

20.62 

OH  A~7 

00  QC 

OC  i  i 

OC  -1  /! 

1  0  Q-1 

1  o.yi 

1992 

12.89 

9.74 

Texas 

1989 

7.25 

7.1 1 

6.59 

6.42 

4.46 

1  0.15 

9.65 

6.48 

1990 

5.07 

3.53 

1991 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

14.70 

15.57 

1992 

14.87 

— 

Grapefruit: 

Arizona 

1989 

3.86 

3.40 

4.29 

4.15 

4.36 

4.08 

0.07 

A  0  AO 

12.48 

7.30 

c  00 
5.28 

5.54 

1990 

9.18 

10.58 

12.55 

10.71 

8.28 

4.97 

5.18 

6.29 

5.96 

1991 

7.30 

8.1 0 

9.02 

6.66 

6.00 

6.08 

4.78 

c  00 

5.38 

1992 

5.25 

5.54 

Florida 

1989 

6.09 

5.76 

5.63 

6.07 

6.32 

9.1 6 

7.63 

*7  OA 

7.30 

0  CO 

8.52 

1990 

6.51 

6.49 

8.22 

7.68 

__ 

__ 

9.27 

0  cc 

8.55 

7.70 

6.78 

1991 

7.02 

6.26 

7.29 

6.95 

C  0  A 

5.84 

__ 

0  oc 
8.36 

~I  QO 

7.82 

/.yu 

1992 

7.52 

7.32 

California 

1989 

6.86 

4.13 

4.24 

4.62 

4.51 

5.24 

7.18 

7.92 

9.09 

8.42 

8.92 

7.70 

1990 

11.73 

9.80 

10.58 

9.33 

9.47 

9.77 

7.36 

4.90 

2.31 

2.79 

7.24 

9.04 

1991 

9.62 

6.90 

7.26 

6.72 

5.79 

7.16 

5.67 

4.59 

3.1 1 

2.08 

4.76 

12.19 

1992 

6.98 

5.48 

Texas 

1989 

4.96 

4.06 

3.03 

3.39 

4.1 6 

8.98 

8.22 

6.47 

1990 

4.59 

1991 

-- 

- 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14.40 

14.98 

1992 

14.98 

-- 

Lemons: 

Arizona 

1989 

6.11 

4.67 

7.57 

"" 



OH  OH 

21 .91 

H  0  "7  A 

19.74 

H  0  0^ 

13.24 

9.67 

1990 

9.61 

9.23 



18.96 

16.12 

8.88 

6.93 

1991 

14.05 

1 2.13 

1 5.98 

"" 



29.74 

22.07 

13.58 

7.59 

1992 

7.22 

4.92 

California 

1989 

7.81 

8.1 1 

8.90 

■4-4    A  >l 

1 1 .04 

14.97 

17.96 

18.58 

-4  0  ^0 
19.72 

H  0  ~7  0 

19.73 

H  7  H  0 

1 7.12 

■4  0  0*7 
1 2.27 

1 0.66 

1990 

12.40 

13.18 

13.26 

14.21 

15.22 

16.26 

16.42 

14.73 

15.71 

13.52 

5.76 

6.45 

1991 

9.25 

14.69 

18.01 

21.10 

24.16 

25.32 

23.30 

23.54 

24.64 

22.74 

17.47 

10.69 

1992 

9.54 

9.35 

Tangerines: 

Arizona 

1989 

18.32 

13.83 

9.75 

4.28 

__ 

__ 

15.24 

13.89 

19.08 

1990 

18.98 

12.49 

1 0.94 



__ 

14.44 

20.14 

1991 

21.28 

15.75 

22.17 

"" 

"■ 





"" 

20.07 

1 6.47 

1992 

18.41 

13.24 

Florida 

1989 

13.05 

14.76 

14.28 

17.21 

„ 

25.57 

21.74 

15.35 

1990 

15.82 

21.68 

12.48 

— 

— 

__ 

23.33 

21.82 

17.61 

17.60 

1991 

21 .94 

19.35 

22.34 

24.75 

27.15 

17.90 

1992 

21 .33 

1 7.48 

California 

■i  CiQCk 

1 7.52 

14.80 

1 1 .05 

9.1 1 

C  CO 

5.58 

5.17 

00  "70 
23.72 

0  >i  r\A 

24.04 

lyyu 

OH  OC 
d\  .00 

1 0.0/ 

1  o.<;0 

i  C  -1  C 
10.  ID 

3.33 

1  .yo 

Of\  CO 

1991 

22.37 

14.89 

22.40 

22.12 

19.53 

35.07 

23.47 

1992 

17.73 

16.04 

-  =  Insufficient  marketing  to  establish  price. 
Source:  National  Agicultural  Statistics  Sennce,  USDA. 
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Noncitrus  Fruit  Outlook  

Noncitrus  Production  Down  Slightly  in  1991 

Utilized  production  of  noncitrus  fruit  declined  less  than  1  percent  in  1991,  but  total  value  Jumped 
3  percent. 


Utilized  production  of  major  noncit- 
rus fruit  crops,  including  strawberries, 
was  15.5  million  short  tons  in  1991, 
down  slightly  from  15.7  in  1990. 
Larger  crops  of  apples,  sweet  cher- 
ries, cranberries,  peaches,  and  prunes 
were  produced,  while  production  of 
other  noncitrus  fruit  declined,  inclu- 


ding apricots,  tart  cherries,  figs, 
grapes,  nectarines,  and  pears. 

Although  damage  from  scattered 
frosts,  dry  summer  weather,  and  a 
hiu-ricane  reduced  New  England's 
apple  crop,  larger  crops  in  the  central 
and  remaining  eastern  States  offset  a 


smaller  crop  in  the  West.  U.S.  sweet 
cherry  production  increased  8  per- 
cent, but  freezing  spring  temperatures 
and  poor  weather  for  pollination  cut 
the  1991  Michigan  tart  cherry  crop  by 
one-third. 


Table  27--Utilized  production  and  value  of  noncitrus  fruit,  by  types,  United  States,  1989-91 

Crop 

Utilized  production 

Value  of  utilized  production 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1 ,000  short  tons 

1 ,000  dollars 

Apples 

4,958.7 

4,829.1 

4,905.2 

1 ,034,437 

1 ,456,896 

1 ,754,020 

1 19.0 

120.4 

91 .8 

40,222 

40,937 

37,356 

Avocados 

139.1 

156.1 

1/ 

250,940 

206,931 

1/ 

Bananas 

6.0 

5.7 

5.4 

4,344 

4,294 

4,494 

Cherries,  sweet 

190.9 

132.4 

143.4 

136,125 

118,319 

137.659 

Cherries,  tart 

121 .5 

101.5 

94.9 

35,348 

36,685 

1/ 

Cranberries 

187.4 

169.6 

208.9 

1 64,720 

156,365 

2/ 

Dates 

22.0 

24.0 

24.0 

22,880 

20,880 

26,880 

Figs,  California 

48.0 

48.7 

37.0 

18,341 

17,273 

1/ 

Grapes 

5,930.1 

5,659.8 

5,450.3 

1 ,862,888 

1 ,670,468 

1,614,935 

Guavas 

10.3 

11.1 

1/ 

3,090 

3.320 

1/ 

Kiwifruit,  California 

37.0 

34.0 

27.5 

14,800 

14,110 

1/ 

Nectarines,  California 

220.0 

232.0 

205.0 

87,645 

109,999 

82,369 

Olives,  California 

123.0 

131.5 

65.0 

57,458 

64,309 

41,143 

Papayas 

37.0 

34.3 

27.0 

14,380 

14,805 

16,465 

Peaches 

1,114.9 

1 ,069.8 

1 ,245.9 

364,867 

371 ,626 

392,682 

Pears 

916.5 

963.7 

908.4 

253,602 

269,541 

277,968 

Pineapples 

580.0 

575.0 

555.0 

98,310 

106,365 

1 07,775 

Pomegranates  3/ 

18.0 

4,906 

Plums,  California 

216.0 

223.0 

218.0 

96,146 

134,412 

97,894 

Prunes,  California 

754.8 

463.1 

567.0 

176,054 

1 28,331 

1/ 

Plums  &  prunes  4/ 

43.9 

43.2 

24.8 

9,079 

8,444 

7,084 

Strawberries 

571.0 

627.2 

700.3 

537,756 

580,101 

661 ,822 

Total  5/ 

16,365.1 

15,655.2 

15,504.8 

5,288,338 

5,534.411 

5,260,546 

—  =  Not  available. 

1/  Data  available  July  7,  1992.  2/  Data  available  August  18,  1992.  3/  Discontinued  after  the  1989  crop.  4/  Idaho,  Michigan,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
5/  Total  in  1991  omits  crops  for  which  data  was  not  available. 
Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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The  1991  cranberry  crop  of  208,900 
short  tons  was  the  largest  on  record, 
up  23  percent  from  1990  and  up  2 
percent  from  the  1988  record.  In 
Massachusetts,  where  aknost  half  of 
the  U.S.  cranberry  crop  is  grown, 
1991  cranberry  production  exceeded 
the  previous  year's  by  54  percent. 
The  larger  crop  reflected  an  average- 
to-heavy  bloom  and  excellent  polli- 
nating weather  that  resulted  in  a 
heavy  fruit  set. 

The  1991  value  of  utilized  production 
of  major  noncitrus  crops  (excluding 
avocados,  tart  cherries,  cranberries, 
figs,  guavas,  kiwifruit,  and  California 
primes  for  which  data  were  not  yet 


available)  w£is  $5.26  billion,  compared 
with  $5.10  billion  in  1990.  Increases 
in  the  crop  values  of  apples  (up  20 
percent),  peaches  (up  6  percent),  and 
pears  (up  3  percent)  more  than  offset 
crop  value  declines  for  other  noncit- 
rus fruits.  The  value  of  the  grape 
crop  declined  3  percent,  the  Califor- 
nia nectarine  crop  value  dropped  25 
percent,  the  value  of  the  California 
ohve  crop  was  down  36  percent,  and 
the  value  of  the  California  plum  crop 
dropped  27  percent. 

Most  major  noncitrus-producing  re- 
gions of  the  country  experienced  a 
relatively  mUd  winter,  with  no  wea- 
ther-related damage  to  1992  noncitrus 


crops.  However,  the  critical  blossom 
period  in  the  spring  will  have  a  signif- 
icant impact  on  this  year's  crop. 

Winter  rains,  especially  heavy  in  Feb- 
ruary, partially  replenished  the  water 
supply  in  California.  Precipitation 
during  February  9-15, 1992,  averaged 
more  than  5  inches  over  northern 
California's  moimtains  and  major 
reservoirs.  The  Sierra  Nevada  snow- 
pack  improved  to  74  percent  of  nor- 
mal by  Febrxiary  18,  up  from  45  per- 
cent on  February  1.  Despite  the 
recent  precipitation,  most  of  Cali- 
fornia's fruit-growing  region  was  still 
considered  to  be  in  a  drought  (now  in 
its  sixth  year). 


Table  28--U.S.-average  monthly  prices  received  by  growers,  1989-92 


Fresh  apples 

Fresh  pears 

Month 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992  1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Cents  per  pound 

January 

18.1 

12.2 

20.0 

24.9  16.8 

15.2 

17.3 

19.2 

February 

17.9 

12.4 

20.3 

24.9  18.1 

17.3 

18.9 

17.4 

March 

16.5 

12.3 

20.2 

18.4 

17.9 

19.5 

April 

14.4 

12.0 

20.2 

17.5 

18.5 

20.1 

May 

13.5 

12.6 

22.5 

19.9 

21 .9 

24.7 

June 

10.8 

13.7 

23.2 

24.6 

29.5 

39.7 

July 

11.5 

20.3 

24.6 

18.8 

20.5 

August 

15.9 

22.3 

24.4 

14.8 

13.7 

20.0 

September 

16.7 

22.2 

29.1 

16.6 

19.3 

23.9 

October 

14.3 

19.3 

24.9 

17.4 

16.8 

20.6 

November 

13.3 

19.6 

25.3 

15.0 

17.2 

20.1 

December 

12.1 

20.8 

25.7 

14.3 

16.7 

20.1 

Fresh  peaches 

Fresh  strawberries 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992  1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Cents  per  pound 

January 

83.0 

115.0 

93.0 

109.0 

February 

93.8 

83.1 

94.3 

86.3 

March 

68.2 

73.9 

63.5 

April 

44.8 

50.3 

59.6 

May 

26.7 

29.1 

28.9 

35.0 

35.2 

50.0 

June 

21.9 

24.4 

23.6 

55.9 

46.9 

36.4 

July 

19.5 

27.1 

16.4 

31.1 

40.7 

46.3 

August 

22.2 

24.8 

16.4 

35.0 

50.0 

35.0 

September 

26.5 

24.4 

22.7 

65.0 

55.0 

35.0 

October 

95.0 

75.0 

55.0 

November 

165.0 

96.3 

110.0 

December 

116.0 

89.8 

97.9 

-  =  Not  available. 

Source:  NalionaJ  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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strong  Apple  Prices  Continue  in  1 992 


Domestic  and  export  demand  keep  apple  prices  above  last  year's.  Value  of  production  for 
1991/92  is  expected  to  be  up  20  percent. 


Although  1991  U.S.  apple  production 
w£is  up  only  2  percent  from  1990  and 
down  less  than  1  percent  from  the  5- 
year  average,  the  total  value  of  uti- 
lized apple  production  was  forecast 
up  20  percent  from  1990,  almost  35 
percent  greater  than  the  5-year  aver- 
age. In  Washington,  where  winter 
damage  reduced  production  about  10 
percent,  value  of  production  for  the 
1991/92  season  was  forecast  to  in- 
crease 19  percent.  This  followed  an 
excellent  1990/91  season  when  the 
State's  value  of  production  jumped  68 
percent  above  the  1989/90  level. 

The  U.S.-average  grower  price  for 
fresh  apples  in  January  was  almost  38 
percent  higher  than  the  5-year  aver- 
age of  18  cents  per  pound.  Strong 
domestic  and  export  demand  held  the 
fresh-apple  price  at  25  cents  a  pound 
in  February  1992,  nearly  5  cents  high- 
er than  in  February  1991,  and  double 
the  1990  price.  The  U.S.-average 
retail  price  for  Red  Dehcious  apples 
was  87.6  cents  a  pound  in  January,  up 
6.6  cents  from  January  1991.  Lower 
1991  production  in  the  Western 
States  (down  about  9  percent)  was 
also  a  factor  in  higher  fresh-market 
retail  prices. 

The  short  1991  European  apple  crop, 
combined  with  improved  market 
access  in  several  other  countries, 
caused  U.S.  apple  exports  to  rise  to 
263,967  metric  tons  for  the  last  6 
months  of  1991,  up  26  percent  from 
previous  year.  In  the  same  period, 
fresh-apple  exports  to  the  European 
Community  more  than  doubled  to 
45,207  metric  tons,  while  exports  to 
Canada  were  33,261  metric  tons, 
down  8  percent.  Exports  to  other 
countries,  including  Hong  Kong, 
Thailand,  Indonesia,  Mexico,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Saudi  Arabia,  also  in- 
creased. 

Wholesale  processed-apple  prices 
have  been  strong  all  season,  with  the 


February  1992  applesauce  price  in- 
creasing 5  to  10  percent  from  January 
1992.  Wholesale  prices  for  apple 
juice  concentrate  were  up  about  20 
percent  in  February  1992  compared 
to  June  1991.  The  smziller  Agenti- 
nean  and  European  apple  crops, 
harvested  in  1991,  reduced  U.S.  juice 
imports,  tightened  the  U.S.  supply, 
and  drove  up  prices.  Higher  U.S. 
prices  also  increased  fresh-apple 
imports  to  the  United  States  during 
the  last  6  months  of  1991  to  44,417 
metric  tons,  up  from  35,259  metric 
tons  for  the  same  period  in  1990. 

Figure  9 

U.S.  Fresh  Apples  Price 


According  to  the  Internationzd  Apple 
Institute,  U.S.  fresh  apple  stocks  on 
March  1,  1992,  were  3  percent  above 
a  year  earlier.  As  of  February  29, 
1992,  total  fresh-apple  shipments 
were  behind  last  year  because  of  the 
later  harvest,  but  weekly  fresh-apple 
shipments  were  very  brisk,  up  about 
10  percent  from  the  same  week  last 
year.  Strong  domestic  and  export 
demand  will  support  fresh  and  pro- 
cessed apple  prices  for  the  remainder 
of  the  marketing  season. 
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Table  29"Total  U.S.  fresh  apple  holdings,  March  1 

East  and 

Year 

Midwest 

West  1/ 

Total 

Million  pounds 

1987 

340.3 

1 ,025.7 

1 ,366.0 

1988 

418.7 

1 ,383.0 

1 ,801 .6 

1989 

379.3 

1,276.9 

1 ,656.2 

1990 

312.1 

1 ,635.3 

1 .947.4 

1991 

242.1 

1,419.1 

1 ,661 .2 

1992 

272.1 

1 ,445.4 

1,717.5 

1/ West  includes  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Washington. 
Source:  International  Apple  institute. 
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Table  30--Apples,  commercial  crop:  Total  production  and  season-average  prices  received  by  growers,  1989, 1990, 
and  indicated  1 991  production  


State  and  area 

Production 

Price  per  pound 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Million  pounds 

Dollars 

Eastsrn  Statss! 

Connecticut 

24.0 

33.0 

27.0 

0.243 

0.264 

0.278 

Delaware 

15.0 

17.0 

25.0 

0.113 

0.116 

0.137 

Georgia 

25.0 

22.0 

32.0 

0.140 

0.132 

0.145 

Maine 

69.0 

88.0 

84.0 

0.211 

0.224 

0.217 

Marvland 

37.0 

33.0 

75.0 

0.1 12 

0.137 

0.154 

Massachusetts 

78.0 

85.0 

77.0 

0.218 

0.239 

0.246 

New  Hampshire 

41.0 

48.0 

47.0 

0.231 

0.242 

0.257 

New  Jersev 

l^wl¥  WwlwvV 

48.0 

60.0 

100.0 

0.153 

0.130 

0.169 

New  York 

960.0 

990.0 

1 ,050.0 

0.104 

0.129 

0.128 

North  Carolina 

220.0 

230.0 

260.0 

0.088 

0.100 

0.092 

Pennsylvania 

320.0 

450.0 

530.0 

0.107 

0.142 

0.107 

Rhode  Island 

5.5 

6.0 

5.0 

0.244 

0.258 

0.271 

South  Carolina 

35.0 

34.0 

45.0 

0.120 

0.127 

0.100 

Vermont 

45.0 

43.0 

48.0 

0.192 

0.213 

0.190 

Virginia 

325.0 

210.0 

420.0 

0.102 

0.101 

0.116 

vve&i  Virginia 

1  m  n 

1  ^^n  n 
1  ou.u 

1  on  n 

n  noR 

n  1  (Y7 

Total 

2,362.5 

2,499.0 

3,015.0 

Central  States: 

Arkansas 

9.0 

12.0 

10.0 

0.188 

0.191 

0.169 

Illinois 

91.0 

60.0 

69.0 

0.130 

0.175 

0.185 

Indiana 

64.0 

57.0 

60.0 

0.187 

0.200 

0.233 

Iowa 

11.5 

9.5 

8.0 

0.208 

0.221 

0.292 

Kansas 

13.0 

8.0 

11.0 

0.209 

0.215 

0.255 

Kentucky 

16.0 

9.0 

20.0 

0.180 

0.205 

0.221 

Michigan 

950.0 

750.0 

880.0 

0.082 

0.103 

0.118 

Minnesota 

31.0 

20.0 

25.4 

0.278 

0.374 

0.452 

Missouri 

55.0 

41.0 

40.0 

0.136 

0.169 

0.208 

Ohio 

125.0 

120.0 

120.0 

0.179 

0.174 

0.220 

Tennessee 

11.5 

8.5 

13.0 

0.148 

0.179 

0.176 

vvisconsin 

oo.u 

OU.U 

U.  1  OD 

(\  Oil 

Total 

1 ,442.0 

1,143.0 

1,316.4 

Western  States: 

Arizona 

34.0 

64.0 

57.0 

0.074 

0.080 

0.134 

California 

675.0 

780.0 

800.0 

0.150 

0.156 

0.204 

Colorado 

70.0 

35.0 

75.0 

0.096 

0.147 

0.139 

Idaho 

158.0 

165.0 

120.0 

0.079 

0.135 

0.205 

New  Mexico 

5.3 

6.8 

2.3 

0.200 

0.179 

0.290 

Oregon 

160.0 

180.0 

130.0 

0.050 

0.112 

0.151 

Utah 

56.0 

24.0 

55.0 

0.120 

0.188 

0.200 

Washington 

O.UUU.U 

4,oUU.U 

4,oUU.U 

U.U90 

A  i  CA 

U.  1  b4 

A  OH  7 

Total 

6,158.3 

6,054.8 

5,539.3 

United  States 

9,962.8 

9,696.8 

9,870.7 

0.104 

0.151 

0.179 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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1991  Pear  Production  Down  From  Record  High  In  1990 

U.S.  pear  production  in  1991  was  down  6  percent  from  ttie  1990  record.  Strong  domestic  and 
export  movement  brougiit  grower  prices  for  frest)  pears  up  about  15  percent  from  last  year. 


U.S.  pear  production  totaled  908,350 
short  tons  in  1991,  down  6  percent 
from  the  record  set  in  1990,  but  down 
less  than  1  percent  from  the  5-year 
average.  Freezes  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
region  last  year  reduced  California 
pear  production  5  percent.  Oregon's 
pear  production  was  down  6  percent, 
and  Washington's  was  reduced  9  per- 
cent from  1990.  Production  increased 
in  several  other  pear-producing 
states:  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Michi- 
gan, and  Pennsylvania.  The  U.S. 
Bartlett  pear  crop  dropped  about  8 
percent  from  a  record  high  in  1990. 
Production  of  other-than-Bartlett 
pears  also  declined,  4  percent. 

Strong  domestic  and  export  demand 
has  moved  the  1991  crop  and  main- 
tained grower  fresh-pear  prices  about 
15  percent  higher  than  last  year.  The 
preliminary  1991/92  grower  price  for 
all  pears  was  $306  per  short  ton,  up 
from  $280  per  ton  in  1990/91.  The 
preliminary  1991/92  pear  processing 


price  was  $216  per  ton,  up  5  percent 
from  1990/91.  In  early  January  1992, 
wholesale  prices  of  canned  pears  jmd 
fruit  cocktail  were  about  15  percent 
higher  than  they  had  been  before  the 
1991  harvest.  In  February  1992,  gro- 
wer prices  for  fresh  pears  declined  to 
$347  per  ton  (down  9  percent  from 
January),  as  stocks  and  sales  of  the 
higher-valued  larger  sizes  and  premi- 
um V£u-ieties  declined. 

Exports  Steady 

Fresh  pear  exports  for  the  first  half 
of  the  1991/92  season  (July-Decem- 
ber) were  70,963  metric  tons,  up 
about  2  percent  from  the  same  peri- 
od in  the  1990/91  season,  compared 
with  the  34-percent  gain  in  1989/90. 
U.S.  fresh  pear  exports  to  Mexico 
during  the  last  6  months  of  1991  were 
13,934  metric  tons,  up  32  percent 
from  the  same  period  in  1990,  due  to 
Mexico's  short  1991  pear  crop  and 
improved  access  to  the  Mexican  mar- 


ket. Exports  to  Canada,  the  most 
important  market  for  U.S.  fresh 
pears,  were  24,652  metric  tons,  down 
3  percent  from  the  same  period  in 
1990. 

Fresh  Pear  Storage  Holdings  Down  5 
Percent 

A  shorter  1991/92  crop  and  brisk 
movement  kept  storage  holdings  of 
fresh  pears  at  lower  levels  through 
most  of  the  1991/92  season.  Storage 
holdings  on  January  31,  1992,  were 
down  5  percent  from  the  same  time 
last  year.  Cumulative  fresh  pear 
shipments  as  of  February  29  were 
6.46  million  cwt.,  down  6  percent 
from  last  year.  The  low  inventory 
position,  combined  with  strong  de- 
mand for  fresh  and  processed  pears 
and  exports,  will  result  in  higher 
prices  and  increase  the  production 
value  for  the  1991/92  season's  crop. 


Table  31 -Pears:  Utilized  production,  by  State  and  Pacific  Coast,  variety  composition,  1989-91 

State 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Pacific  Coast 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

California 

315,000 

332,000 

317,000 

Washington: 
Bartlett 

157,000 

1 77,000 

160,000 

Colorado 

4,000 

2,500 

3,100 

Other 
Total 

192,000 
349,000 

195,000 
372,000 

180,000 
340,000 

Connecticut 

1,200 

1,100 

1,200 

Oregon: 

Michigan 

8,000 

2,500 

5,000 

Bartlett 

67,000 

83,000 

70,000 

Other 

148,000 

150,000 

150,000 

New  York 

16,500 

14,600 

14,500 

Total 

215,000 

233,000 

220,000 

Oregon 

215,000 

233.000 

220,000 

California: 
Bartlett 

298,000 

314,000 

300,000 

Pennsylvania 

5,500 

3,300 

5,500 

Other 

17,000 

18,000 

17,000 

Total 

315,000 

332,000 

317.000 

Utah 

2,600 

2,800 

2,200 

3  States: 

Washington 

349,000 

372,000 

340,000 

Bartlett 

522,000 

574,000 

530,000 

Other 

357,000 

363,000 

347.000 

United  States 

916,800 

963,800 

908,500 

Total 

879,000 

937,000 

877.000 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  liSDA. 
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Table  32--Fresh  pear  storage  holdings,  month-end,  1988/89-1991/92  

Months  1988/89  1989/90  1990/91  1991/92 

1 ,000  pounds 


August 

1 17,594 

1 57,908 

199,818 

137,452 

September 

434,015 

446,156 

578,028 

456,260 

October 

425,720 

436,884 

449,580 

402,790 

November 

368,325 

368,812 

322,569 

335,363 

December 

295,514 

272,768 

266,156 

238,892 

January 

234,583 

200,156 

191,073 

181,474 

Source:  National  AgricuKmaJ  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 


Figure  10 

U.S.  Fresh  Pear  Price 


Jan  Mar  May 

Insufficient  marl^eting  to  establish  July  1991  price. 
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strawberry  Production  Value  Up  14  Percent  in  1991 

Record-high  strawberry  production  increased  the  value  of  U.S.  production  to  $661.8  million  in 
1991. 


U.S.  grower  prices  for  fresh  and 
processing  strawberries  in  1991  re- 
mained near  the  historic  seasonal 
price  pattern,  despite  the  large  U.S. 
crop  of  14.0  million  cwt.,  up  12  per- 
cent from  1990.  Higher  prices  during 
the  first  6  months  of  1991  boosted 
the  U.S.-season-average  grower  price 
for  fresh  market  and  processing 
strawberries  to  $47.30  per  cwt.  The 
total  value  of  the  1991  U.S.  strawber- 
ry crop  was  $661.8  million,  up  14 
percent  from  1990.  The  larger  1991 
crop  slowed  fresh  and  frozen  straw- 
berry imports,  which  were  down  2 
percent  and  11  percent,  respectively, 
from  1990. 

California  Strawberry  Shipments  Up 
in  1991/1992 

Heavy  rains  in  mid-February  slowed 
harvesting  and  adversely  affected 
some  strawberry  fields  in  southern 
California,  but  normal  shipment  vol- 
ume resumed  by  the  end  of  the 
month.  From  December  1,  1991,  to 
March  4,  1992,  California  shipments 
totaled  273,684  cwt.  This  was  up  29 
percent  from  the  same  period  of  1991 
when  fewer  fresh  Ccdifornia  strawber- 
ries were  available  as  a  result  of  the 
December    1990  freeze.  Southern 


Table  33--Strawberry  imports, 
 United  States,  1 983-91 

Calendar 

year  Fresh  Frozen 


Million  pounds 


1983 

5.1 

42.5 

1984 

8.8 

50.9 

1985 

9.6 

59.7 

1986 

12.9 

50.7 

1987 

33.2 

79.2 

1988 

30.2 

64.6 

1989 

34.7 

42.5 

1990 

32.2 

72.0 

1991 

31.5 

64.2 

Source:  Bureau  of  Census, 

Department  of  Commerce. 


California  f.o.b.  strawberry  prices  in 
late  February  were  about  $12  per 
twelve  1-pint  baskets  (medium-to- 
large-size  berries),  nearly  the  same  as 
last  year. 

California  strawberry  production  was 
a  record  11.3  million  cwt.  in  1991,  up 
from  9.9  million  in  1990.  Despite  last 
year's  large  crop,  the  California  fresh 
and  processed  market  price  for  straw- 
berries rose  to  $43.70  per  cwt.  (up 
from  $42.30  in  1990),  which  increased 


Figure  1 1 


the  total  value  of  the  State's  crop  18 
percent  to  $493.3  million. 

Florida  Strawberry  Production  and 
Value  Up  13  Percent  in  1991 

In  1990/91  (November  through  Octo- 
ber) Florida  strawberry  production 
was  1.32  million  cwt.,  up  13  percent 
from  the  freeze-reduced  1989/90 
crop.  The  value  of  Florida's  straw- 
berry crop  was  also  up  13  percent,  to 
$84.9  million. 


U.S.  Strawberries:  Utilized  Production  and 
Season-Average  Grower  Prices 
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Florida  strawberry  shipments  from 
November  1,  1991,  to  March  4,  1992, 
were  348,300  cwt.,  up  5  percent  from 
last  year.  Florida  field  conditions 
have  been  generally  good.  The 
March  1  forecast  for  winter  strawber- 
ry production  was  1.32  miUion  cwt., 
the  same  as  last  year.  F.o.b.  prices 
in  late  February  for  medium-to- 
large-size  strawberries  were  $9-$10 
per  twelve  1-pint  baskets,  up  from 
about  $8-$9  last  year. 

Frozen  Strawberry  Stocks  Up  9 
Percent 

U.S.  frozen  strawberry  stocks  on 
January  31,  1992,  were  up  9  percent 
from  the  year  earUer.  Wholesale 
prices  for  frozen  strawberries  in  Feb- 
ruary 1992  were  about  30  percent 
lower  than  in  February  1991,  reflect- 
ing the  larger  carry-m  from  the  large 
crop  m  1990/91. 


Table  35--Stocks  of  frozen  fruits:  End  of  January,  1987-92 


Frozen  fruit 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992  1/ 

1 ,000  pounds 

Apples 

69,645 

74,899 

73,583 

74,009 

88,322 

91 ,500 

Apricots 

3,498 

6,490 

5,885 

7,417 

6,466 

5,749 

Blackberries 

15,655 

19,649 

22,114 

13,495 

13,424 

8,390 

Blueberries 

43,972 

44,015 

61 ,401 

64,227 

64,705 

58,545 

Boysenberries 

2,699 

4,139 

3,491 

2.611 

3,396 

1,711 

Cherries,  tart  21 

127,997 

134,922 

112,308 

119,016 

62,063 

63,510 

Cherries,  sweet 

11,158 

1 1 ,722 

19,920 

19,231 

13,087 

13,115 

Grapes 

2,215 

2,866 

3,973 

5,744 

4,393 

3,325 

Peaches 

32,371 

72,586 

89,309 

78,978 

95,377 

75,822 

Raspberries,  red 

23,862 

33,036 

34,477 

33,597 

32,088 

25,000 

Strawberries 

1 28,042 

212,150 

205,421 

142,684 

1 74,944 

190,1 13 

Other 

1 71  ^202 

1 73!685 

202,595 

166,882 

2021396 

28l!l46 

Total 

632,316 

790,159 

834,477 

727,891 

760,661 

817,926 

1/  Preliminary. 

21  Includes  juice  cherries. 

Source:  Nalional  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 


Table  34-Fruit  for  processing:  Season-average  price  per  short  ton  received  by  growers  for  selected  noncitrus  fruit,  by  type  of  use, 
 and  principal  State,  1989-91  1/  


Fmit,  use,  &  States 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Fruit,  use,  &  States 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Apricots: 

Grapes-California  (cont'd): 

Canning 

Dried  21 

227 

205 

206 

California 

280 

274 

287 

Wine 

297 

276 

281 

Freezing 

California 

310 

305 

308 

Peaches,  clingstone: 

Drying 

Canning 

California  21 

296 

287 

319 

California 
Peaches,  freestone: 

220 

217 

224 

Cherries,  tart: 

Canning 

Processing,  all 

California 

192 

204 

217 

New  York 

286 

400 

3/ 

Freezing 

Pennsylvania 

272 

3/ 

California 

167 

178 

183 

Michigan 

290 

360 

3/ 

Drying 

Wisconsin 

120 

172 

3/ 

California  21 

110 

108 

115 

Cherries,  sweet: 

Processing,  all 

Pears,  Bartlett: 

Oregon 

508 

517 

748 

Canning 

Michigan 

398 

358 

648 

Washington 

222 

214 

215 

Washington 

406 

310 

550 

California 

260 

231 

245 

Canning 

Drying 

Washington 

611 

604 

912 

California  2/ 

146 

126 

150 

Oregon 

680 

660 

760 

Michigan 

398 

358 

648 

Prunes  and  plums: 

Brining 

Washington 

450 

420 

519 

Canning 

Michigan 

398 

358 

648 

Michigan 

117 

4/ 

282 

Oregon 

475 

470 

750 

Prunes: 

Grapes-California 

Drying  21 

All  processing 

268 

247 

252 

California 

233 

266 

3/ 

~  =  Not  available. 

1/  Prices  are  basis  bulk  fruit  at  first  delivery  point  for  all  California  fruits  except  prunes  and  pears  for  drying  and  processed  grapes. 
Prices  for  California  prunes  and  pears  for  drying  and  grapes  and  for  fruits  in  otfier  States  are  equivalent  processing-plant-door  returns. 
21  Fresh)  basis.  3/Data  available  July  7, 1992.  4/  Missing  data  are  not  publisfied  to  avoid  disclosure  of  individual  operations. 
Source:  Nalional  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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Avocado  Production  Up  in  1991/92 

Heavy  rains  slowed  the  California  avocado  harvest  in  February,  but  prices  remained  lower  than 
a  year  earlier,  as  California  production  was  projected  up  about  20  percent.  Total  Florida 
avocado  shipments  in  1991/92  were  forecast  up  46  percent  from  1990/91. 


According  to  the  Cedifornia  Avocado 
Commission,  the  State's  1991/92 
avocado  production  (November 
through  October)  was  expected  to  be 
about  20  percent  larger  than  last 
year's  freeze-damaged  crop,  but  still 
10  percent  below  the  10-ye£U"  average 
of  188,000  short  tons. 

Heavy  rains  during  the  February 
harvest  in  Cedifornia's  coastal  areas 
reduced  fruit  availability,  but  normal 
picking  quickly  resumed.  Between 
November  1,  1991,  and  February  22, 
1992,  California  avocado  shipments 
were  31,832  short  tons,  down  1  per- 
cent from  the  same  period  a  year 
earher.  However,  shipments  during 
the  week  ending  February  22  totaled 
3,049  short  tons,  up  28  percent  the 
same  week  in  1991. 

The  larger  1991/92  California  crop 
and  light-to-moderate  demand  kept 
California's  February  f.o.b.  shipping- 
point  prices  about  20  percent  lower 
than  last  year.  The  California  Avoca- 
do Commission's  March  1  forecast  of 
the  season-average  grower  price  for 
1991/92  (weighted  for  all  varieties 
and  sizes)  was  $1,200  per  ton,  down 
15  percent  from  1990/91.  Adequate 
spring  and  summer  shipments  will 
keep  the  California  season-average 
grower  price  below  last  year. 

The  February  forecast  of  the  1991/92 
Florida  avocado  crop  was  27,500 
short  tons,  up  40  percent  from  19,600 
short  tons  in  1990/91.  However,  the 
winter  varieties  had  a  lighter  fruit  set 
than  normal.  Harvest  was  essentially 
complete  by  the  end  of  March. 

Avocado  Exports  and  Domestic 
Consumption  Declined 

Fluctuating  avocado  suppUes,  espe- 
cially from  California,  have  cut  ex- 


ports the  last  3  years.  U.S.  avocado 
exports  dropped  from  4,830  metric 
tons  in  1989/90  (October  through 
September)  to  4,265  metric  tons  in 
1990/91.  However,  the  larger  1991/ 
92  U.S.  crop  increased  avocado  ex- 
ports to  1,187  metric  tons  between 
October  and  December  1991,  up  36 
percent  from  the  same  period  in 
1990.  Exports  to  Canada  between 


October  and  December  increased 
from  789  to  1,037  metric  tons. 

Fluctuations  in  domestic  supply  have 
also  contributed  to  reduced  consump- 
tion of  fresh  avocados.  Per  capita 
avocado  consiunption  dropped  for  the 
third  consecutive  year  to  1.08  pounds 
in  1990,  the  lowest  in  the  last  10 
years. 


Table  36--U.S.  avocado  production  by  State.  1980/81-1990/91 


Crop  year 

Florida 

California 

Hawaii 

Total 

1 ,000  short  tons 

1980/81 

30.8 

238.0 

0.8 

269.6 

1981/82 

25.8 

157.0 

0.6 

183.4 

1982/83 

34.7 

202.0 

0.8 

237.5 

1983/84 

27.0 

247.0 

0.6 

274.6 

1984/85 

29.5 

200.0 

0.6 

230.1 

1985/86 

28.5 

160.0 

0.6 

189.1 

1986/87 

24.7 

278.0 

0.7 

303.4 

1987/88 

29.0 

180.0 

0.5 

209.5 

1988/89 

27.0 

165.0 

0.6 

192.6 

1989/90 

33.5 

105.0 

0.6 

139.1 

1990/91 

19.6 

136.0 

0.5 

156.1 

Source:  Nationa]  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA  and  IHawaii  Agricultural  Statistics  Service. 


Figure  12 
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Poor  Weather  Slows  Chilean  Fruit  Production  Growth, 
but  U.S.  Imports  Increase 

Abnormal  weather  conditions  in  Chile  during  its  deciduous-fruit  growing  season  negatively 
affected  1991/92  production  and  export  availability.  However,  most  fruit  imports  from  Chile  were 
higher  than  last  year's,  and  prices  were  considerably  lower. 


Poor  weather  in  November  and  De- 
cember negatively  affected  deciduous 
fruit  production  in  Chile  and  reduced 
expectations  of  record-high  fresh  fruit 
exports  to  the  United  States.  The 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  project- 
ed total  1991/92  Chilean  fruit  pro- 
duction at  1.78  miUion  metric  tons, 
up  1  percent  from  1990/91,  but  con- 
siderably less  than  the  growth  expect- 
ed imder  normal  weather  conditions. 
A  higher  percentage  of  weather-dam- 
aged fruit  also  slightly  reduced  avail- 
ability of  export-quaUty  fruit  in  the 
early  part  of  the  shipping  season.  In 
early  February,  cumulative  U.S.  im- 
ports of  table  grapes,  plums,  and 
nectarines  were  lower  than  last  year. 

But  by  mid-February,  U.S.  imports 
from  Chile  increased,  making  ciuiu- 
lative  shipments  of  stone  fruit  and 
table  grapes  ahead  of  last  year.  As 
of  February  22,  table  grape  imports 
were  114,286  metric  tons,  up  1  per- 
cent from  last  year;  fresh  peach  im- 
ports were  25,487  metric  tons,  up  20 
percent;  and  nectarine  imports  were 
20,181  metric  tons,  up  16  percent. 
Fresh  plum  imports  from  Chile  were 
18,912  metric  tons,  down  2  percent. 

In  February,  larger  quantities  of  fresh 
fruit  imports  lowered  prices  for  most 
fruits  10  to  30  percent  from  last  year. 
A  much  larger  U.S.  supply  of  fresh 
oranges  and  lower  citrus  prices  weak- 
ened U.S.  demand  for  these  tradition- 
al summer  fruits. 

Significance  of  Chilean  Imports 

Chile  has  been  a  major  source  of  off- 
season fresh  fruit  for  U.S.  consumers. 
Since  1988,  Chilean  imports  account- 
ed for  almost  90  percent  of  total  U.S. 
imports  of  fresh  grapes,  peaches, 
plums,  and  apricots.  In  1990,  fresh 


table  grape  shipments  from  Chile 
represented  more  than  one-third  of 
the  total  U.S.  table  grape  supply. 
Imports  of  Chilean  peaches,  plums, 
and  apricots  were  16  percent,  10 
percent,  and  5  percent,  respectively, 
of  total  U.S.  shipments  in  1990. 
Chile  has  been  almost  the  sole  source 
for  these  fresh  fruits  in  the  United 
States  from  January  through  March. 

Chilean  Fruit  Expansion  Appears  To 
Be  Slowing 

According  to  USDA's  Foreign  Agri- 
cultiu-al  Service,  fruit  production  in 
Chile  was  expected  to  expand  8  to  15 
percent  in  1991/92  from  the  previous 
year,  because  of  young  trees  begin- 
ning to  heai  and  others  reaching 
mature  yield  levels.  Longer  term 
increases  in  production  and  exports 
will  be  smaller  because  the  growth 


Source:  Foreign  AgricutturaJ  Service,  USDA. 


rate  for  planted  fruit  area  has  declin- 
ed substantially  from  the  early  1980's. 

U^.  Share  of  Chilean  Fruit  Exports 
Declined  in  1990/91 

The  United  States'  share  of  Chilean 
fruit  exports  declined  to  42  percent  in 
1990/91  from  50  percent  in  1989/90, 
while  the  EC- 12  increased  its  share  of 
Chilean  fruit  exports  to  43  percent  in 
1990/91  from  34  percent  in  1989/90. 
Although  the  United  States  remained 
a  major  market  for  Chilean  exports, 
a  continuation  of  this  trend  would 
me£m  more  competition  for  Chilean 
fruit  exports  and  relatively  less  fruit 
available  for  the  U.S.  market,  possibly 
resulting  in  higher  prices  for  import- 
ed off-season  fresh  fruit.  Higher 
prices,  in  turn,  would  provide  an 
incentive  for  Chile  to  continue  to 
increase  production. 


Table  37--Chilean  fruit  planted  area,  1980-92  1/ 


Apricots 

Peaches 

Plums 

and 

and 

and 

Table 

Year 

Apples 

cherries 

nectarines 

Pears 

prunes 

grapes 

Total 

1 ,000  hectares 

1980 

14.3 

3.2 

13.3 

3.3 

3.7 

13.5 

51.3 

1981 

15.5 

3.5 

13.9 

3.6 

4.7 

16.9 

58.1 

1982 

16.7 

3.8 

14.5 

3.9 

5.5 

20.3 

64.7 

1983 

17.6 

3.9 

14.3 

4.4 

6.4 

24.1 

70.7 

1984 

18.6 

4.1 

14.3 

4.8 

7.2 

28.7 

77.7 

1985 

19.0 

4.2 

14.4 

5.8 

7.9 

35.4 

86.7 

1986 

21.6 

4.8 

15.1 

7.6 

8.4 

38.8 

96.3 

1987 

22.2 

5.2 

15.5 

9.0 

9.1 

42.2 

103.2 

1988 

22.9 

5.2 

16.0 

9.5 

9.0 

43.5 

106.1 

1989 

24.8 

5.7 

17.0 

12.6 

9.4 

46.6 

116.1 

1990 

23.0 

5.8 

17.4 

13.9 

9.6 

47.8 

117.5 

1991 

23.1 

6.1 

17.8 

15.0 

9.8 

47.8 

119.6 

1992  2/ 

23.3 

6.2 

18.0 

15.7 

9.9 

48.0 

121.1 

1/  Marketing  years  begin:  apples-February  of  the  year  shown,  apricots  and  cherries-November 
of  previous  year,  peaches  and  nectarines,  pears,  plums  and  prunes-January  of  year  shown, 
and  table  grapes-December  of  prevbus  year  shown.  2/  Preliminary. 
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Tree  Nut  Outlook 


Tree  Nut  Production  Falls  In  1991,  Prices  Higher 

Tree  nut  production  in  1991  was  lower  than  expected,  down  13  percent  from  1990.  Large 
1991/92  beginning  stocks  helped  boost  supply.  Prices  were  mostly  higher,  but  lower  production 
caused  grower  receipts  to  fall  for  several  crops.  Prospects  for  improved  prices  in  1992/93  will 
be  bolstered  by  lower  carry-in  stocks  and  grower  receipts  could  make  modest  gains. 


U.S.  tree  nut  production  in  1991 
totaled  831,500  short  tons  (in-shell- 
equivalent  weight),  down  13  percent 
from  1990's  large  production,  but  3 
percent  above  the  1989  harvest  of 
806,800  tons.  Utilized  production  of 
almonds  and  pistachios  were  down 
substantially.  In  1991,  macadamias 
were  only  sUghtly  lower,  which  more 
than  offset  increases  in  hazelnuts, 
pecans,  and  walnuts.  The  lower  pro- 
duction was  primarily  due  to  reduced 
yields,  as  acreage  overidl  was  un- 
changed. The  number  of  bearing 
acres  of  all  tree  nut  crops  (except 
pecans)  set  a  new  record  in  1991, 
688,400  acres,  slightly  higher  than  the 
previous  year. 

With  normal  weather,  production  of 
most  U.S.  tree  nut  crops  is  expected 
to  be  moderately  higher  in  1992. 
Production  of  some  tree  nuts  (espe- 
cially almonds  and  pistachios)  is  likely 
to  rise  because  of  the  alternate-yeeu" 
production  pattern,  which  is  typically 
lcu"ge  1  year  and  small  the  next  year. 
Hzizelnut  and  wadnut  production  are 
likely  to  decrease,  while  pecan  and 
macadamia  production  is  uncertain. 

Grower  Receipts  Slightly  Lower 

The  preliminary  vzdue  of  production 
for  domestic  tree  nuts  (excluding 
walnuts,  which  will  be  available  July 
7,  1992)  was  $940  million  in  1991, 
down  8  percent  from  a  year  earUer 
and  21  percent  above  1989.  Total 
1990  grower  receipts  were  record- 
high,  $1.26  billion.  The  1991  produc- 
tion value  increased  for  hazelnuts  and 
pecans  but  decreased  for  almonds, 
pistachios,  and  macadamias. 


Prices  received  by  growers  were  high- 
er for  almonds  and  pistachios,  but 
sUghtly  lower  for  pecans,  macadam- 
ias, and  hazelnuts.  Prices  are  expect- 
ed to  improve  for  most  tree  nut  crops 
harvested  in  1992.  Combined  with 
higher  expected  production,  this  may 
result  in  a  moderate  increase  in  gro- 
wer receipts. 

Almond  Grower  Prices  and  Cash 
Receipts  Could  Improve  in  1992, 
Even  If  Production  Rises 

California  almond  production  in  1991 
was  470  million  pounds  (shelled  ba- 
sis) down  29  percent  from  the  record 
1990  harvest,  but  only  4  percent  be- 
low the  1989  harvest.  However,  this 
season's  total  supply,  approximately 
680  million  pounds,  was  down  about 
165  million  pounds,  nezu-ly  20  percent, 
from  1990/91.  Supply  was  lowered 
again  in  1991/92  because  45  million 
pounds  were  held  off  the  market  in  a 


reserve  pool.  Beginning  stocks  for 
1991/92,  at  241  miUion  pounds,  were 
significantly  higher  than  the  previous 
season.  Record  shipments  to  domes- 
tic and  export  markets  are  forecast 
for  the  1991/92  marketing  season, 
which  would  leave  the  smallest  carry- 
over stocks  since  the  1986/87  market- 
ing season.  Even  if  the  1992  crop  is 
large,  the  substantially  lower  carry- 
over stocks  from  the  1991  crop 
should  help  to  sustain  the  price  re- 
covery into  the  1992/93  marketing 
season. 

California  bearing  acreage  slipped  to 
409,000  acres  in  1991  and  is  likely  to 
decline  further  as  removals  will  more 
than  offset  the  small  number  of  plan- 
tings in  recent  years.  The  total  1991 
yield,  1,150  shelled  pounds  per  acre, 
was  well  below  normal,  but  could 
rebound  in  1992  due  to  the  alternate 
bearing  characteristic  of  this  crop. 


Figure  13 


U.S.  Tree  Nut  Supply  vs.  Grower  Cash  Receipts 
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The  average  grower  price  rose  to 
$1.10  per  pound  in  1991,  compared 
with  $0.92  in  1990  and  $1.02  in  1989. 
Price  prospects  may  improve  further 
in  1992/93  if  world  supphes  fall.  The 
industry  reports  that  almond  prices 
are  trending  up  and  buyers  are  bum- 
ping up  against  the  reserve.  The 
Almond  Board  of  California  an- 
noimced  in  January  that  it  will  re- 
lease, pending  USDA  approval,  one- 
half  of  the  1991  crop  reserve  on 
March  1, 1992,  and  the  remainder  on 
May  1,  1992.  The  1991/92  reserve 
was  established  at  10  percent  of  the 
1991  almond  crop. 

World  supply  reached  slightly  more 
than  516,000  metric  tons  (shelled 
basis),  13  percent  lower  than  the 
record  high  set  in  1990/91,  mostly 
due  to  smaller  stocks  in  Spain  and  a 
smaller  U.S.  crop.  Almond  supphes 
in  1990/91  were  also  smaller  in 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Portugal.  Con- 
sumption and  exports  for  the  United 
States  and  other  major  producing 
coxmtries  are  expected  to  reach  new 
record  highs  in  1991/92.  Ending 
stocks  for  the  seven  leading  almond 
producing  countries  are  expected  to 
fall  from  the  1990/91  highs  to  unusu- 
ally low  levels  in  1991/92.  This 
would  help  to  boost  grower  prices  in 
1992/93. 

Hazelnut  World  Supplies  Down 
Sharply  in  1991/92 

U.S.  production  in  1991,  at  25,300 
tons,  was  well  above  normal.  Acre- 
age is  trending  up  and  the  yield  was 
excellent;  however,  production  and 
yield  are  Ukely  to  fall  in  1992.  Last 
season's  grower  price  was  $742  per 
ton,  lower  than  the  1990  grower  price 
of  $784  per  ton.  However,  due  to  the 
large  crop,  total  grower  receipts 
made  a  significant  jimip  over  the  two 
previous  seasons.  This  is  not  expect- 
ed to  be  repeated  in  the  1992/93 
season.  Prices  are  not  likely  to  im- 
prove much,  especially  if  world  sup- 
phes reboimd  in  1992. 


The  world  hazelnut  supply  has  de- 
clined during  the  two  previous  sea- 
sons from  a  record  high  of  825,000 
metric  tons  in  1989/90.  Hazekuts 
have  been  in  larger  supply  than  other 
tree  nuts,  mostly  the  result  of  bumper 
crops  m  Turkey.  If  foreign  produc- 
tion rebounds  in  1992,  it  would  cause 
already  burdensome  stocks  to  in- 
crease. 

U.S.  Pistachio  Crop  Expected  To 
Climb  in  1992 

California's  1991  pistachio  production 
of  77  miUion  pounds  (in-shell  basis) 
was  down  36  percent  from  the  1990 
record  harvest  of  120  miUion  poimds. 
However,  1991  production  was  much 
higher  than  had  been  forecast  due  to 
a  surprisingly  high  yield  of  1,490 
pounds  per  acre  and  a  4-percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  bearing 
acres  to  51,600.  It  was  anticipated 
that  the  1991  crop  would  be  down 
substantially  as  it  was  the  "off-year" 
for  this  alternate  bearing  crop  which 
is  typically  large  1  year  and  small  the 
next.  So,  the  expectation  for  the  1992 
crop,  an  "on-year"  for  the  pistachio's 
bearing  cycle,  is  for  a  much  larger 
crop. 

Although  the  U.S.  pistachio  crop  was 
lower  in  1991,  most  foreign  crops 
were  larger.  This  put  some  down- 
ward pressure  on  prices  in  interna- 
tional markets.  It  is  Ukely  that  for- 
eign crops  will  be  moderately  smaller 
in  1992  which  will  brighten  export 
prospects  for  U.S.  pistachios.  As 
American  crop  supplies  increase,  it 
will  be  timely  for  the  U.S.  industry  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  obtain  a  larger 
sh£U"e  of  export  markets. 

The  U.S.  grower  price  rose  sharply  in 
1991  to  $1.32  per  pound,  compared 
with  $1.08  in  1990,  but  this  was  still 
well  below  the  1989  grower  price  of 
$1.63.  The  grower  price  will  likely 
fall  significantly  in  1992/93,  but  it  is 
not  hkely  to  offset  the  larger  expected 
production.    As  a  result,  growers 


would  receive  higher  cash  receipts 
than  the  1990/91  record  of  $130 
milUon. 

Bearing  acreage  is  still  increasing,  but 
new  plantings  have  slowed  substan- 
tially in  recent  years.  This  portends 
a  continued  upward  trend  in  produc- 
tion in  future  years,  but  it  will  be  at  a 
slower  pace  than  in  recent  history. 
Higher  production  will  result  in  a 
buildup  in  carryover  stocks  imless  the 
pistachio  industry  can  substantially 
boost  domestic  consiunption  and 
exports.  This  tree  nut  industry,  more 
than  any  other,  faces  the  difficult  task 
of  balancing  an  increasing,  but  ex- 
tremely variable,  supply  with  demand. 

Smaller-Than-Expected  1991  Pecan 
Crop  Keeps  Prices  High 

U.S.  pecan  growers  harvested  246 
miUion  pounds  (in-sheU  basis)  in 
1991,  much  less  than  expected  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  The  crop 
was  20  percent  larger  than  the  smaU 
1990  crop  (205  mUUon  pounds),  but 
sUghtly  smaUer  than  the  1989  crop. 
Lx)wer  suppUes,  even  with  more  Mex- 
ican imports,  kept  grower  prices 
historicaUy  high.  The  1991  season- 
average  grower  price  was  $1.16  per 
pound  (in-sheU  basis),  only  5  cents 
below  the  1990  record  of  $1.21  per 
pound.  This  has  pushed  1991/92 
grower  receipts  to  a  record  $284 
miUion. 

Because  pecans  were  in  very  short 
supply  at  the  end  of  the  1990/91 
marketing  season,  prices  continued  to 
be  very  strong  into  the  next  season. 
As  the  1991/92  season  progressed, 
the  expected  larger  suppUes  did  not 
develop,  especiaUy  supphes  of  high- 
quaUty  pecans.  Weather,  insect,  and 
disease  problems  adversely  impacted 
yields  and  quaUty,  cutting  the  supply 
of  good-quaUty  pecans  and  causing 
f.o.b.  price  offerings  to  be  only  mar- 
ginaUy  lower  th2ui  the  record  highs 
set  in  the  prior  season.  Pecan  prices 
were  also  bolstered  by  strong  prices 
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for  excellent-quality  walnuts,  which 
were  characteristic  of  the  1991  crop. 

Grower  cash  receipts  may  moderate 
significantly  next  season,  especially  if 
pecan  production  and  supplies  of 
competing  nuts  increase  in  1992/93. 
The  trend  will  contmue  upward  for 
pecan  production  as  the  inventory  of 
trees  imder  10  years  of  age  is  signifi- 
cant. 

Beginning  with  the  1992/93  market- 
ing season,  the  pecan  industry  will 
implement  its  new  nationeil  research 
and  promotion  program  which  weis 
authorized  by  the  1990  farm  bill. 
This  program  will  assist  the  U.S. 
pecan  mdustry  to  organize  and  devel- 
op better  national  marketing,  re- 
search, and  promotion  efforts. 

Record  Walnut  Crop  in  1991,  Excel- 
lent Quality  Keeps  Prices  Firm 

The  production  of  California  English 
walnuts  last  year  was  the  largest  ever, 
10  percent  above  the  1990  crop,  and 
slightly  higher  than  the  previous  re- 
cord of  247,000  tons  in  1987.  At 
250,000  tons  (in-shell  basis),  the  1991 


crop  pushed  supplies  to  a  record 
high.  However,  due  to  one  of  the 
best  quality  crops  seen  in  recent 
years,  grower  season-average  prices 
are  not  expected  to  be  much  different 
than  prices  for  the  1990  or  1989 
crops. 

The  1991  preliminary  yield  estimate  is 
1.38  tons  per  acre,  only  slightly  lower 
than  the  1987  record.  Production 
and  yield  will  likely  be  moderately 
lower  in  1992.  The  number  of  bear- 
ing acres  in  1991  was  unchanged 
from  the  1990  estimate  of  181,000 
acres.  New  plantings  in  recent  years 
were  below  historic  levels  and  bear- 
ing acreage  is  likely  to  decline  mod- 
estly in  the  near  future. 

Domestic  consimiption  and  exports 
may  hit  new  records  in  1991/92. 
However,  carryover  stocks  for 
1992/93  are  likely  to  reach  a  new 
high  which  would  put  a  damper  on 
grower  prices  for  the  1992  crop. 
Because  pecan  prices  have  been  very 
high  this  season  and  last,  packers 
indicate  that  some  customers  are 
switching  from  pecans  to  walnuts. 
This  has  helped  to  keep  domestic 


demand  for  walnuts  strong  and  their 
price  firm.  Grower  prices  may  aver- 
age slightly  higher  this  season  due  to 
strong  demand  for  shelled  walnuts, 
better-quaUty  walnuts,  and  reduced 
competition  from  pecans  due  to  high- 
er prices. 

Although  foreign  walnut  supplies 
slipped  lower  this  season,  U.S.  sellers 
may  see  more  competition  in 
1992/93.  U.S.  walnut  exports  have 
made  considerable  gains  in  the  last 
two  seasons. 

Macadamia  Nut  Production  Steady 
but  Price  Falls 

Acreage  and  production  of  Hawaiian 
macadamias  continued  steadily  in 
1991.  However,  the  grower  price  for 
the  1991  crop  fell  to  $0.72  per  pound, 
compared  with  $0.82  in  1990  and 
$0.89  per  pound  in  1989.  The  Hawai- 
ian crop  is  facing  more  competition 
for  sales  to  the  mainland  and  for 
export  markets  as  foreign  supplies 
increase,  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  hampering  local  demand,  including 
tourist  purchases  of  gift  packs,  which 
are  growing  tremendously. 


Table  38- 

-Fruits  and  tree  nuts,  bearing  acreage,  United  States,  1 980-91 

Citrus 

Major  deciduous 

Miscellaneous 

Tree 

Total  fruits  and 

Year 

fruit  1/ 

fruits  2/ 

nondtrus  3/ 

nuts  4/ 

tree  nuts  5/ 

"1,000  acres" 

1980 

1,161.8 

1 ,629.7 

248.2 

565.7 

3,605.4 

1981 

1,148.0 

1,612.1 

255.0 

561.4 

3,576.5 

1982 

1,124.3 

1 ,640.3 

200.7 

579.1 

3,544.4 

1983 

1 ,091 .6 

1 ,674.4 

207.0 

599.0 

3,572.0 

1984 

1 ,007.9 

1 ,703.8 

209.7 

623.8 

3,545.2 

1985 

899.3 

1,725.0 

212.3 

657.1 

3,493.7 

1986 

818.9 

1 ,727.7 

215.8 

669.5 

3,431 .9 

1987 

826.2 

1.739.1 

217.1 

675.4 

3,457.8 

1988 

832.9 

1 ,748.4 

217.4 

686.3 

3,485.0 

1989 

847.5 

1 ,750.8 

212.5 

686.6 

3,497.3 

1990 

851.8 

1 ,755.1 

205.8 

688.4 

3,501.0 

1991  6/ 

850.3 

1 ,750.3 

118.1 

688.4 

3,407.1 

1/  Grapefruit,  lemons,  limes,  oranges,  langelos,  tangerines  (Including  honey  tangerines),  and  Temples.  Acreage  was  for  tfie  year  fiarvest  was  completed. 
2/  Commercial  apples,  apricots,  cherries,  grapes,  nectarines,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  and  prunes.  3/  Avocados,  bananas,  cranberries,  dates,  figs, 
guavas  (beginning  1988),  kiwifruit,  olives,  papayas,  pineapples,  and  pomegranates  (until  1989).  4/  Almonds,  hazelnuts,  macadamia  nuts,  pistachbs, 
and  walnuts.  5/  Some  totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding.  6/  Preliminary,  avocados  and  guavas  not  included. 
Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USOA. 
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Table  39--World  tree  nuts:  Production,  supply,  and  distribution,  by  country,  1989/90-1991/92  1/  

Marketing       Beginning  Total  Domestic      Ending  Total 

Country  year  2/  stocks      Production     Imports       supply       Exports    consumption     stocks  distribution 

Metric  tons,  in-shell  basis 


China  (Mainland) 

1989/90 

0 

160,050 

0 

160,050 

39,533 

120,517 

0 

160,050 

1 990/91 

0 

1 49,560 

0 

149.560 

34,000 

1 15,560 

0 

■i  An  CCA 

149,560 

1991/92 

0 

152,500 

0 

1 52.500 

34,500 

1 18,000 

0 

H  CO  CAA 

1 52,500 

France 

1989/90 

0 

25,800 

7,400 

33,200 

1 1 .900 

16,300 

5,000 

33,200 

1 990/91 

5,000 

24.600 

7,700 

37,300 

14.000 

23,300 

0 

0"7  OAA 

1991/92 

0 

1 1 ,500 

12.000 

23,500 

2,000 

0^    CA  A 

21  ,oOO 

0 

OO  CAft 

2o,OUU 

Greece 

1989/90 

10.137 

62,083 

5,478 

77,698 

15,065 

50,786 

1 1 ,847 

77,698 

1990/91 

1 1 .847 

54,255 

9,1 58 

/O,2b0 

b,oy4 

oU,/ob 

1  o,ooU 

7C  OCft 

1991/92 

18.380 

38,730 

10,124 

67,234 

6,750 

CA  "70C 

00,/ob 

ft  CftO 

y,byo 

b/ ,2o4 

India 

1989/90 

980 

17,000 

0 

17,980 

8,500 

9,000 

480 

17,980 

1 990/91 

480 

20,000 

0 

20.480 

10,000 

9,800 

CO  A 

680 

OA  >IOA 

20,4o0 

1991/92 

680 

17,000 

0 

17.680 

9,000 

8,500 

180 

^  7  COA 

17,680 

Italy 

1989/90 

52,880 

221 ,240 

60,101 

334.221 

114,106 

177,435 

42,680 

334,221 

1 990/91 

42.680 

1 61 ,570 

86,460 

290,710 

57,060 

193,710 

39,940 

AAA  "7^  A 

290,71 0 

1991/92 

39.940 

192,630 

73,290 

305.860 

88.495 

197,875 

19,490 

OAC  OCA 

305,860 

Morocco 

1989/90 

1,998 

36,996 

180 

39.174 

4.083 

32,095 

2,997 

39.174 

isyu/y  1 

^;,yy/ 

OO   A  OQ 

A  f\f\ 

400 

A  H  QOC 

41 .0/£0 

o.yyo 

o4,bbo 

O  ^  GA 

o,l  b4 

A-i  QOC 

41  ,t520 

19yi/9<: 

o,  1  d4 

40,626 

333 

AA^  OO 

44,1 2o 

v3,yyb 

OC  ACA 

ob.4b4 

o  ceo 

>i  >i  4  OO 

44,1 2o 

Portugal 

1989/90 

559 

11,655 

686 

12,900 

3,716 

7.659 

1,525 

12,900 

1  yyu/y  1 

1  ,OdZ) 

o,4y  / 

lo,o4/ 

2,yy/ 

o.i  oy 

d,i  yi 

1  O  Oy(7 
To, OH/ 

^  rid  ^  /no 

1 991/92 

2,191 

9,990 

DDD 

12,847 

o  ceo 
0,bDO 

Q  >i  no 

byj 

i  O  Q>(7 

Spain 

1989/90 

132,812 

291 ,400 

10,691 

434,903 

122,360 

1 27.550 

184,993 

434,903 

1 990/91 

1 84,993 

1 84,500 

19,320 

OOO  0-4  0 

388,813 

1 04,900 

131 ,550 

A  CO  O^O 

152,363 

388,813 

1991/92 

1 52,363 

200,150 

8,1 60 

360,673 

1 22,550 

131 .550 

1 06,573 

Off  A  ff^A 

360,673 

Syria 

1989/90 

460 

15,800 

2,500 

18,760 

1,000 

17,500 

260 

18,760 

1990/91 

260 

20,000 

1 ,500 

21 ,760 

1 ,500 

19.000 

1 ,260 

21 ,760 

1 991/92 

1 .260 

22,000 

1 ,000 

24,260 

O  AAA 

2,000 

OA  AAA 

20.000 

O  OCA 

2,260 

O  A  OCA 

24,260 

Turkey 

1989/90 

111,660 

648,950 

0 

760,610 

217,943 

312.677 

229,990 

760,610 

lyyo/yi 

i;2y,yyu 

oio,you 

0 

7AQ  C\Ar\ 

/4o,y4U 

OAC  OQCC 

1  io,yyu 

/4o,y4U 

1  yy  i/y<i 

1  io,yyu 

c>uy,<iou 

u 

OQO  OQO 

i  OK  QQA 

COQ  07A 

United  States  21 

1989/90 

470.747 

977,416 

12,274 

1 ,460,437 

608.231 

475,883 

374,861 

1 ,460,437 

1990/91 

374.861 

1 .276,022 

14.593 

1 ,665,477 

644,726 

540,973 

479.158 

1 ,665.477 

1991/92 

479,158 

966,975 

7.286 

1,453,419 

661 .997 

604,379 

187.043 

1,453,419 

Totals 

1989/90 

782,233 

2.468.390 

99.310 

3,349,933 

1,146,437 

1 ,347,401 

854.633 

3,349,933 

1990/91 

854,633 

2.456,210 

142.627 

3,453,471 

1 ,202,938 

1 ,433,787 

816,125 

3,453,471 

1991/92 

816,125 

2,161,381 

112.859 

3,090,365 

1.143,949 

1 ,490.827 

455,589 

3.090,365 

1/  Includes  almonds,  hazelnuts,  pistachios  (except  Iran),  and  walnuts. 
2/  Marketing  year  varies  by  crop. 

Source:  Horticuhural  Products  Review,  FAS,  USDA. 
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Table  40--Peaches:  Total  production  and  season-average  prices  received  by  growers,  1989,  1990,  and  indicated  1991  production 

State 

Production 

Price  per  pound 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Million  pounds 

Cents 

Alabama 

15.0 

12.0 

16.0 

0.246 

0.238 

0.213 

Arkansas 

2.5 

18.0 

12.0 

0.241 

0.246 

0.250 

California: 

Clingstone 

992.0 

1,012.0 

1 ,030.0 

0.107 

0.107 

0.109 

Freestone 

549.0 

600.0 

610.0 

0.154 

0.170 

0.132 

Colorado 

1/ 

17.0 

2.0 

1/ 

0.356 

0.380 

Connecticut 

4.0 

3.6 

3.4 

0.500 

0.470 

0.510 

Delaware 

0.4 

0.2 

3.0 

0.338 

0.415 

0.285 

Georgia 

125.0 

130.0 

150.0 

0.202 

0.299 

0.241 

Idaho 

4.0 

4.7 

1/ 

0.384 

0.217 

1/ 

Illinois 

13.0 

0.3 

19.5 

0.270 

0.343 

0.330 

Indiana 

4.0 

0.8 

4.6 

0.322 

0.341 

0.396 

Kansas 

2.5 

0.1 

5.0 

0.270 

0.230 

0.370 

Kentucky 

2.0 

1/ 

4.0 

0.376 

1/ 

0.350 

Louisiana 

1.4 

4.0 

5.0 

0.360 

0.340 

0.360 

Maryland 

7.6 

4.0 

15.0 

0.280 

0.327 

0.242 

Massachusetts 

2.1 

2.0 

2.0 

0.500 

0.470 

0.510 

Michigan 

55.0 

45.0 

40.0 

0.191 

0.210 

0.174 

Mississippi  21 

1.0 

-- 

-- 

0.400 

-- 

-- 

Missouri 

4.5 

0.7 

11.0 

0.270 

0.300 

0.230 

New  Jersey 

70.0 

45.0 

115.0 

0.346 

0.409 

0.253 

New  York 

12.5 

14.0 

15.0 

0.294 

0.276 

0.274 

North  Carolina 

12.0 

10.0 

35.0 

0.175 

0.270 

0.176 

Ohio 

8.0 

5.5 

5.8 

0.340 

0.380 

0.400 

Oklahoma 

25.0 

8.0 

31.0 

0.275 

0.363 

0.305 

Oregon 

14.0 

14.5 

13.0 

0.247 

0.299 

0.356 

Pennsylvania 

65.0 

76.0 

100.0 

0.258 

0.289 

0.201 

South  Carolina 

270.0 

110.0 

310.0 

0.200 

0.243 

0.177 

Tennessee 

1.3 

1.3 

6.5 

0.369 

0.370 

0.300 

Texas 

14.0 

24.0 

32.0 

0.400 

0.350 

0.340 

Utah 

11.0 

12.0 

2.5 

0.215 

0.240 

0.340 

Virginia 

15.0 

2.5 

26.0 

0.213 

0.315 

0.191 

vvasninyion 

OO.U 

OU.U 

Kj.c.  \  c. 

West  Virginia 

9.0 

3.0 

18.0 

0.256 

0.268 

0.143 

United  States 

2,355.8 

2,233.2 

2,672.3 

0.164 

0.174 

0.158 

--  =  Nol  available. 

1/  No  significant  commercial  production  due  to  frost. 
2/  Estimates  discontinued  after  the  1989  crop. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Sendee,  USDA. 
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Table  41  -Production  and  utilization  of  specified  noncitrus  fruits,  United  States,  1989-91 


Production  Utilization  1/ 


Commodity 
and 
year 

Total 

Utilized 
21 

Fresh 

Processed  (fresh  equivalent) 

Canned 

Frozen 

Brined 

Crushed  for 
Wine  Juice 

Oil 

Dried 

Other 

3/ 

Total 
21 

--1 ,000  short  tons-- 

Apricots: 

103.2 

1989  4/ 

120.0 

119.0 

15.8 

67.0 

11.0 

— 

25.0 

-■ 

1990  4/ 

122.5 

120.4 

23.7 

64.0 

11.0 

„ 

„ 

21 .0 

96.7 

1991  4/ 

95.8 

91.8 

20.1 

43.0 

11.0 

„ 

— 

17.0 

71.7 

Bananas: 

1989 

6.0 

6.0 

-- 

.. 

— 

1990 

5.7 

5.7 

~ 

.. 

— 

1991 

5.4 

5.4 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Cherries,  sweet: 

1989 

193.5 

190.9 

103.5 

15.0 

— 

58  0 

— 

— 

5/  1 4.5 

87.4 

1990 

156.7 

132.4 

70.5 

9.1 

— 

39.7 



— 

5/  1 3.2 

61 .9 

1991 

151 .6 

143.4 

67.7 

10.4 

— 

51.7 

„ 

" 

5/13.7 

75.7 

Cherries,  tart: 

1989 

132.1 

121.5 

3.4 

25.4 

88.1 

-- 

-- 

4.7 

118.2 

1990 

104.4 

101.5 

2.6 

35.6 

59.9 



— 

3.5 

98.9 

1991 

95.0 

94.9 

1.9 

30.6 

60.2 

2.3 

93.0 

Dates: 

1989 

22.0 

22.0 

22.0 

— 

— 

— 

1990 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

1991 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

— 

~ 

„ 

— 

— 

— 

Figs: 

1989 

48.0 

48.0 

1.5 

— 

46.5 

— 

46.5 

1990 

48.7 

48.7 

1.6 

— 

„ 

— 

47.1 

-- 

47.1 

1991 

37.0 

37.0 

1.3 

— 

— 

„ 

„ 

— 

35.7 

— 

35.7 

Grapes: 

1989 

5,930  9 

5,930.1 

787.2 

40.0 

— 

2,850.1 

388.8 

1 ,864.0 

5,142.8 

1990 

5,659.9 

5,659.8 

849.0 

40.0 

— 

2,698.0 

325.7 

1 ,747.1 

— 

4,810.8 

1991 

5,450.9 

5,450.3 

774.4 

41.0 

2,635.8 

413.6 

1 ,585.5 

-- 

4,675.9 

Kiwifruit: 

1989 

40.0 

37.0 

37.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1990 

39.0 

34.0 

34.0 

— 

-- 

— 

1991 

29.5 

27.5 

27.5 

— 

— 

.. 

— 

— 

Nectarines: 

1989 

220.0 

220.0 

219.0 

— 

— 



— 

— 

1.0 

1990 

232.0 

232.0 

229.5 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

2.5 

1991 

205.0 

205.0 

201 .0 

— 

" 

-- 

— 

4.0 

Olives: 

1989 

123.0 

123.0 

0.5 

6/  94.0 

— 

— 

0.3 

7/  23.0 

122.5 

1990 

131.5 

131.5 

0.5 

6/  88.0 

<^  n 

7/  38.0 

131.0 

1991 

65.0 

65.0 

0.5 

6/  54.0 

— 



— 

1  .0 

— 

7/8.9 

64.5 

Papayas: 

1989 



37.0 

32.0 





— 

5.0 

1990 

34.3 

29.0 

.. 

— 

5.3 

1991 

27.0 

23.5 



__ 

~ 

3.5 

Peaches: 

1989 

1 ,1 77.9 

1,114.9 

529.8 

459.2 

72.0 



— 

14.3 

39.7 

585.1 

1990 

1,116.6 

1 ,069.8 

466.9 

480.5 

84.1 



— 

13.6 

24.9 

603.0 

1991 

1 ,336.2 

1 ,245.9 

609.1 

493.6 

80.8 



— 

22.2 

40.4 

636.9 

Pears: 

1989 

916.8 

916.5 

454.2 

8/  455.5 

— 

6.7 

462.2 

1990 

963.8 

958.7 

467.3 

8/  488.1 

— 

„ 

— 

7.6 

496.4 

1991 

908.5 

908.4 

466.5 

8/  432.6 





9.3 

441 .9 

Pineapples: 

1989 

- 

580.0 

145.0 

— 

-- 

— 

435.0 

1990 

575.0 

141 .0 

__ 

__ 

— 

— 

434.0 

1991 

555.0 

125.0 

" 

- 

— 

430.0 

Plums,  CA: 

1989 

216.0 

216.0 

— 

— 

„ 

„ 

— 

-- 

~ 

1990 

223.0 

223.0 

— 

— 

~ 

1991 

218.0 

218.0 

— 

.. 

— 

— 

— 

Prunes,  CA: 

1989 

754.8 

754.8 

— 

— 

-- 

754.8 

— 

754.8 

1990 

463.1 

463.1 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

- 

463.1 

— 

463.1 

1991 

567.0 

567.0 

-- 

-- 

567.0 

— 

567.0 

Other  pnjnes  & 

plums  9/: 

1989 

47.0 

43.9 

22.8 

13.0 

1.2 

7.0 

21.1 

1990 

47.8 

43.2 

24.3 

9.6 

0.9 

8.4 

— 

18.9 

1991 

25.1 

24.8 

14.0 

6.9 

1.0 

3.0 

10.8 

Strawberries: 

1989 

571.0 

571 .0 

430.8 

140.2 

1990 

627.2 

627.2 

432.1 

195.1 

1991 

700.3 

700.3 

501.1 

199.2 

1/  For  all  Items  except  bananas  and  California  apricots,  dates,  plums,  and  prunes,  some  quantities  canned,  frozen,  or  otherwise  processed  are  included  in 
other  utilization  categories  to  avoid  disclosure  of  individual  operations.  21  Some  totals  do  not  add  due  to  rounding.  3/  Tart  cherries,  juice,  wine,  and  brined; 
sweet  cherries,  frozen,  juice,  etc.;  and  olives,  chopped,  minced,  brined,  and  other  cures.  4/  Missing  data  are  not  published  to  avoid  disclosure  of  individual 
operations,  but  are  included  in  total.  5/  Frozen  juices.  6/  Canning  size  fruit  only,  mostly  whole  and  pitted  but  also  includes  some  chopped  and  sliced. 
71  Limited  (canned  sliced,  chopped,  wedged  and  undersize.  8/  Iviostly  canned,  includes  small  quantities  dried;  other,  excluding  California  dried  pears, 
uses  not  published  by  State  to  avoid  disclosure  of  individual  operations.  9/  Michigan,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  42--Fruit  and  edible  tree  nuts:  Utilized  production,  1990  and  1991 


1990 

1991  1/ 

Commodity 

Unit 

Fresh 

Processed 

All 

Fresh 

All 

nunciirus. 

Apples,  commercial 

ike 

MM.  IDS. 

C  CC-1 

A  A  ATF 

4,1 07 

9,658 

5/ 

5/ 

9,810 

Apricots,  3  States 

Tons 

<£>3,/40 

r\C  7A A 

96,700 

1 20,440 

20,140 

71 ,650 

91 ,790 

MVOCaOOS  cJ 

Tons 

1  4o,D/0 

-1  0  07C 

1  OD.OOO 

5/ 

8/ 

5/ 

MVOCaUUS,  L/clliTOrnia  cJ 

Tons 

1  ^4,UUU 

H  0  AAA 
1  <i,UUU 

1  oO,UOO 

c  / 

5/ 

8/ 

5/ 

DailanoS,  rlaWall 

1  ,UUU  IDS, 

■1 1  Q/^n 
1 1  ,oUU 

1 1  ,oUU 

■1  A  7AA 
1  0,/00 

10,700 

oneirics,  sweei 

Tons 

/U,OUU 

Ci  QdA 

01  ,ooU 

C7  COA 

75,720 

1 43,400 

onerrioS,  lan 

Mil  Ihc 
Mil.  IDS. 

1  yo 

A 

4 

186 

190 

wi  cti  lUci  1  loo 

Tons 

i  n  H1  n 
i  u,o  1  u 

y/  1  oo,/4u 

1  oy,oou 

0/ 

0/ 

OAA  OCA 

209,350 

Uolco,  OallTOrnia 

Tons 

<i4,UUU 

Q/ 

tJ/ 

0>l  AAA 

24,000 

8/ 

24,000 

rigs,  oaiiTornia 

Tons 

1  ,DUU 

A7  -i  A  A 

4/, 100 

4o,700 

1 ,300 

35,700 

37,000 

Grapes 

Tons 

Q  AQ  r\Qf\ 

o4o,9o0 

>l  0  -1  A  0  AA 

4,810,800 

5,659,780 

774,400 

4,675,870 

5,450,270 

Grapes,  California 

Tons 

oi.  \  ,000 

A  nCA  AAA 
4,004,000 

5,1 85,000 

747,000 

4,1 28,000 

4,875,000 

oUavas,  nawaii 

1  ,UUU  IDS. 

on  -1  OA 

00  -1  OA 

22,130 

5/ 

5/ 

iMwiiruii,  oaiiTornia 

1  ons 

o>l  AAA 

0  / 

8/ 

34,000 

27,500 

8/ 

27,500 

iNeciannes,  L/aiiTornia 

Tons 

OOQ  CAA 

0  CAA 

i£o£i, 000 

AAH  AArt 

201 ,000 

4,000 

f\t\C  AAA 

205,000 

vjiivos,  L/aiiTornia 

Tons 

KAA 

■i  OH  AAA 

1 01  ,uuu 

lol  ,O00 

CAA 

500 

64,500 

65,000 

Don  o\  /  oo        oiAi  3  i! 

"apayas,  nawaii 

1  ,UUU  IDS. 

CO  AAA 

-1  A  CAA 

CQ  CAA 

A  7  AAA 
4/ ,000 

7  AAA 

7,000 

54,000 

D/'\  i~\ 

r eacnes 

Mil.  IDS. 

-1  OAC 
1  ,tL\JX3 

0  ^  y!A 
ii,  140 

•1   O-I  0 

1 ,218 

-4    07  >l 

1 ,274 

A  J  OA 

2,492 

Pears 

Tons 

>1C7  OCA 

1 1  A  f\C  0  AA 

7/  496,390 

ACO  ^CA 

963,650 

466,500 

^  /  AAA 

7/  441 ,850 

AAO  OCA 

908,350 

rineappies,  nawaii 

Tons 

i  >H  AAA 

1 41  ,UUU 

AO  A  AAA 

4x34,000 

C"7C  AAA 

o7o,000 

1 25,000 

430,000 

555,000 

Plums,  California 

Ions 

8/ 

8/ 

223,000 

8/ 

8/ 

218,000 

Prunes,  California 

1  ons 

147,000 

147,000 

180,000 

180,000 

Prunes  and  plums, 

other  States 

Tons 

24,300 

18,900 

43,200 

13,990 

10,810 

24,800 

Strawberries 

1  000  lbs 

864 

390 

1  254 

1  002 

398 

1  401 

PHriic  1/ 

1  ,uuu  ions 

0  1  AO 

^,1  Uo 

c  c>io 

7  7>1C 

/,/4o 

-1  OAC 

1  ,<£0O 

c  coo 
D,DO<i 

7  007 
1  ,001 

1  anysrines 

1  ,uuu  Tons 

1-1-1 
Ml 

CO 

-1  C  >1 

1 04 

-1  -1  c 
MO 

A  0 

48 

•1  C  A 

164 

r^r^r^ofn  lit 

oiapcrruiL 

1  ,uuu  lons 

H  AQC 
1  ,1)90 

1  n7Q 
1 ,9/0 

■1   0>1  A 

-i   A-1  C 

1 ,015 

0  occ 
2,255 

Lemons 

1  ,uuu  ions 

4DD 

O/I  A 

7AC 

/Uo 

>I  CO 

40o 

OCA 

700 
722 

Limes 

1 ,000  tons 

44 

28 

72 

41 

23 

64 

Tangelos 

1 ,000  tons 

50 

82 

132 

53 

66 

119 

Temples 

1 ,000  tons 

6 

57 

63 

36 

77 

113 

1  foo  INulS. 

Mimonus,  L/allTOrnia  ^1 

1  ,UUU  IDS. 

CCA  AAA 
000,000 

A7f\  AAA 
4/0,000 

ndZcinijis,  c.  oiaies 

Tons 

O-i  7AA 

AC  OAA 

Macaaamia  nuis,  nawaii 

1  ,UUU  IDS. 

CA  AAA 

00, 000 

AC\  CAA 

4y,ooo 

r  IbLaOIIIUS 

1  (\(\C\  Ike 
1  ,UUU  IDS. 

-1  OA  AAA 

77  AAA 
/  /  ,000 

^Jq/^oi^c  oil 

r^ecans,  an 

i  nr\r»  Ike 
1  ,UUU  IDS. 

OAC  AAA 

<;00,000 

0>1C  CAA 

^4o,000 

Improved 

1  000  lh«5 

1 4,?  son 

1 45  000 

Native  and  seedling 

1 ,000  lbs. 

41 ,250 

82,800 

Walnuts,  2  States 

Tons 

227,000 

250,000 

-  =  Not  available. 

1/ Preliminary.  2/ Column  headed  1990  refers  to  1990/91  crop.  3/ Column  headed  1990  refers  to  1989/90  crop.  4/ Shelled  basis.  5/ Data  available  July  7, 1992. 
6/  Data  available  August  18, 1992.  7/  Processed  mostly  canned,  but  includes  small  quantities  of  dried  and  other  uses.  8/  Missing  data  are  not  published  to  avoid 
disclosure  of  individual  operattons.  9/  Includes  shrinkage. 
Source:  Nalbnal  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  43--Fruit  and  edible  tree  nuts:  Value  of  utilized  production,  1990  and  1991 

Commodity 

1990 

1991  1/ 

Fresh 

Processed 

All 

Fresh 

Processed 

All 

1 ,000  dollars 

Noncitrus: 

Apples,  commercial 

1,161,890 

295,006 

1 ,456,896 

5/ 

5/ 

1 ,754,020 

Apricots,  3  States 

14,030 

26,907 

40,937 

16,149 

21 ,207 

37,356 

Avocados  2/ 

189,846 

17,085 

206,931 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

Avocados,  California  21 

176,080 

17,040 

193,120 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

Bananas,  Hawaii 

4,294 

.. 

4,294 

4,494 

- 

4,494 

Cherries,  sweet 

92,098 

26,221 

118,319 

87,042 

50,617 

137,659 

Cherries,  tart 

1,954 

34,731 

36,685 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

Cranberries 

— 

-- 

156,365 

~ 

6/ 

Dates,  California 

20,880 

— 

20,880 

26,880 

— 

26,880 

Figs,  California 

— 

— 

17,273 

5/ 

Grapes 

457,768 

1,212,700 

1 ,670,468 

425,1 29 

1,189,806 

1.614,935 

Grapes,  California 

430,735 

1,077,310 

1 ,508,045 

401 ,048 

1 ,040,877 

1,441 .925 

Guavas,  Hawaii 

3,320 

3,320 

5/ 

5/ 

Kiwifruit,  California 

14,100 

14,100 

5/ 

— 

5/ 

Nectarines,  California 

— 

109,999 

— 

82,369 

Olives,  California 

250 

64,059 

64,309 

250 

40,893 

41,143 

Papayas,  Hawaii 

14,500 

305 

14,805 

16,262 

203 

16,465 

Peaches 

246,871 

124,755 

371 ,626 

258,682 

134,000 

392,682 

Pears 

168,323 

7/101,218 

269,541 

182,885 

7/  95,083 

277,968 

Pineapples,  Hawaii 

54,285 

52,080 

106,365 

51 ,875 

55,900 

107,775 

Plums,  California 

— 

— 

1  0*T,*T  1  C. 

— 

97,894 

Prunes,  California 

-- 

128,331 

1  ^o,oo  1 

5/ 

5/ 

Prunes  and  plums, 

other  States 

6,077 

2,367 

Q  AAA 

A 

*f  ,DOc 

2,402 

7,084 

Strawberries 

468,000 

112,101 

ceo  ycio 

109,120 

661 ,822 

Citrus:  3/ 

Oranges 

563,793 

905,1 06 

1 ,468,899 

526,777 

1,145,213 

1 ,671 ,990 

Tangerines 

66,814 

5,274 

72,088 

73,075 

4,678 

77,753 

Grapefruit 

263,528 

108,369 

"571  HQ7 

O  1  ^t^J^JO 

68,729 

380,764 

Lemons 

260,081 

19,744 

18,387 

294,534 

Limes 

21 ,41 2 

1,472 

1,633 

27,859 

Tangelos 

1 1 ,068 

9,710 

0C\  lift. 

\  H-,^0^ 

7,613 

21 ,845 

Temples 

2,724 

7,944 

10  66R 

9,456 

19,726 

Tree  Nuts: 

Almonds,  California  4/ 

591 ,560 

499,400 

Hazelnuts,  2  States 

~ 

~ 

17,011 

— 

18,771 

Macadamia  nuts,  Hawaii 

-- 

-- 

41 ,000 

35,640 

Pistachios 

- 

~ 

129,600 

~ 

1 01 ,640 

Pecans,  all 

-- 

-- 

247,590 

-- 

284,375 

Improved 

184,135 

185,119 

Native  and  seedling 

37,212 

71 ,441 

Walnuts,  2  States 

229,270 

5/ 

-  =  Not  available. 

1/  Preliminary,  January  1992.  2/ Column  headed  1990  refers  to  1990/91  crop.  3/ Column  headed  1990  refers  to  1989/90  crop.  1991  is  preliminary. 
September  1 991 .  4/ Shelled  basis.  5/ Data  available  July  7, 1992.  6/ Data  available  August  18, 1992.  7/ Processed  mostly  canned,  txjt  includes  small 
quantities  of  dried  and  other  uses. 

Source:  NallonaJ  Agricultural  Statistics  Sennce,  USDA. 
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Table  44"Fruit  and  edible  tree  nuts:  Season-average  prices  per  unit  received  by  growers.  1990  and  1991 


Commodity 

Unit 

1990 

1991  1/ 

Fresh 

Processed 

All 

Fresh 

Processed 

All 

Dollars 

Nondtais:  2/ 

Apples,  commercial 

Pounds 

0.209 

0.072 

0.151 

6/ 

6/ 

0.179 

Apricots,  3  States 

Tons 

591 

276 

340 

802 

289 

407 

Avocados  3/ 

Tons 

1,320 

1,380 

1,330 

6/ 

6/ 

6/ 

Avocados,  California  3/ 

Tons 

1,420 

1,420 

1,420 

6/ 

& 

6/ 

Bananas,  Hawaii 

Pounds 

0.380 

-- 

0.380 

0.420 

— 

0.420 

Cherries,  sweet 

Tons 

1,310 

424 

894 

1,286 

668 

960 

Cherries,  tart 

Pounds 

0.383 

0.176 

0.181 

6/ 

6/ 

6/ 

Cranberries 

Tons 

-- 

-- 

0.922 

— 

— 

71 

Dates,  California 

Tons 

870 

-- 

870 

1120 

— 

1,120 

Figs,  California 

Tons 

-- 

-- 

355 

- 

— 

6/ 

Grapes 

Tons 

539 

252 

295 

549 

254 

296 

Grapes,  California 

Tons 

525 

247 

291 

537 

252 

296 

Guavas,  Hawaii 

Pounds 

-- 

0.150 

0.150 

— 

6/ 

6/ 

Kiwifruit,  California 

Tons 

415 

- 

415 

6/ 

— 

6/ 

Nectarines,  California 

Tons 

-- 

-- 

474 

-- 

— 

402 

Olives,  California 

Tons 

500 

489 

489 

500 

634 

633 

Papayas,  Hawaii 

Pounds 

0.250 

0.029 

0.216 

0.346 

0.029 

0.305 

Peaches 

Pounds 

0.264 

0.104 

0.174 

0.212 

0.105 

0.158 

Pears 

Tons 

360 

8/205 

280 

392 

8/216 

306 

Pineapples,  Hawaii 

Tons 

385 

120 

185 

415 

130 

194 

Plums,  California 

Tons 

- 

-- 

603 

— 

— 

449 

Prunes,  California 

Tons 

- 

873 

873 

— 

6/ 

6/ 

Prunes  and  plums, 

other  States 

Tons 

250 

125 

195 

335 

222 

286 

Strawberries 

Pounds 

0.542 

0.287 

0.463 

0.551 

0.274 

0.473 

Citrus:  4/ 

Oranges 

Box 

10.32 

7.10 

7.98 

17.21 

7.70 

9.15 

Tangerines 

Box 

24.96 

4.36 

18.23 

26.71 

4.55 

20.17 

Grapefruit 

Box 

11.60 

4.18 

7.49 

10.18 

2.89 

6.90 

Lemons 

Box 

21.21 

3.12 

15.04 

23.19 

2.59 

15.50 

Limes 

Box 

21.20 

2.30 

13.87 

28.20 

3.14 

19.21 

Tangelos 

Box 

9.90 

5.30 

7.04 

12.00 

5.20 

8.24 

Temples 

Box 

19.60 

6.30 

7.62 

13.00 

5.53 

7.89 

Tree  Nuts: 

Almonds,  California  5/ 

Pounds 

-- 

0.92 

~ 

1.10 

Hazelnuts,  2  States 

Tons 

- 

-- 

784 

-- 

742 

Macadamia  nuts,  Hawaii 

Pounds 

-- 

0.82 

-- 

-- 

72.00 

Pistachios 

Pounds 

- 

-- 

1.08 

-- 

-- 

1.32 

Pecans,  all 

Pounds 

-- 

-- 

1.210 

~ 

~ 

1.160 

Improved 

Pounds 

-- 

-- 

1.280 

- 

- 

1.280 

Native  and  seedling 

Pounds 

0.902 

0.863 

Walnuts,  2  States 

Tons 

1,010 

6/ 

-  =  Not  available. 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Fresh  fruit  prices  are  equivalent  returns  at  packinghouse-door  for  Washington  and  Oregon,  equivalent  first  delivery  point  returns  for 
California,  and  prices  as  sold  for  other  States.  Processing  fruit  prices  for  all  Stales  are  equivalent  returns  at  processing  plant  door.  3/  Colunnn  headed 
1990  refers  to  1990/91  crop.  4/  Equivalent  packinghouse-door  returns  column  headed  1990  refers  to  1989/90  crop.  5/  Shelled  basis.  6/  Data  available 
July  7,  1992.  7/  Data  available  August  18,  1991 .  8/  Processed  mostly  canned,  but  includes  small  quantities  of  dried  and  other  uses. 
Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  45-- Value  of  fruit  and  tree  nut  crops,  United  States,  1989-91 


Percent  change  to  1991 


Commodity 

1989 

1990 

1991 

from  1989 

from  1990 

1 ,000  dollars 

"Percent- 

Citrus  1/: 

Oranges 

1 ,848,467 

1 .468,899 

1,678,611 

-9 

14 

Grapefruit 

416,041 

371 ,897 

380,764 

-8 

2 

Lemons 

234,955 

279,825 

294,534 

25 

5 

Limes,  Florida 

21 ,474 

22,884 

27,859 

30 

22 

Tangelos,  Florida 

31 ,392 

20,778 

21 ,845 

-30 

5 

Tangerines 

83,075 

72,088 

77,753 

-6 

8 

Temples,  Florida 

27,844 

10,668 

19,726 

-29 

85 

Nondtrus: 

Apples 

1 ,034,437 

1 ,456,896 

1 ,754,020 

70 

20 

Apricots 

40,222 

40,937 

37,356 

-7 

-9 

Avocados 

250,940 

206,931 

5/ 

mm 

Bananas,  Hawaii 

4,344 

4,294 

4,494 

3 

5 

Cherries,  sweet 

136,125 

118,319 

137,659 

1 

16 

Cherries,  tart 

35,348 

36,685 

5/ 

Cranberries 

164,720 

156,365 

6/ 



Dates,  California 

22,880 

20,880 

26,880 

17 

29 

Figs,  California 

18,341 

17,273 

5/ 

„ 

Grapes 

1 ,862,888 

1 ,670,468 

1,614,935 

-13 

-3 

Guavas 

3,090 

3,320 

5/ 

Kiwifruit,  California 

14,800 

14,110 

5/ 

Nectarines,  California 

87,645 

109,999 

82,369 

-6 

-25 

Olives,  California 

57,458 

64,309 

41,143 

-28 

-36 

Papayas,  Hawaii 

14,380 

14,805 

16,465 

14 

11 

Peaches 

364,867 

371 ,626 

392,682 

8 

6 

Pears 

253,602 

269,541 

277,968 

10 

3 

Pineapples,  Hawaii 

98,310 

106,365 

107,775 

10 

1 

Pomegranates  2/ 

4,906 

Plums,  California 

96,146 

134,412 

97,894 

2 

-27 

Prunes,  dried,  California 

1 76,054 

1 28,331 

5/ 

Prunes  and  plums,  ex.  Calif. 

9,079 

8,444 

7,084 

-22 

-16 

Strawberries  3/ 

537,756 

580,101 

661 ,822 

23 

14 

Tree  Nuts: 

Almonds,  California 

480,930 

591 ,560 

499,400 

4 

-16 

Hazelnuts 

10,664 

17,011 

18,771 

76 

10 

Macadamia,  Hawaii 

44,945 

41 ,000 

35,640 

-21 

-13 

Pecans 

1 79,040 

247,590 

284,375 

59 

15 

Pistachios,  California 

63,570 

129,600 

101 ,640 

60 

-22 

Walnuts,  California 

245,030 

229,270 

5/ 

Total  4/ 

8,975,765 

9,037,481 

9,574,134 

7 

6 

~  =  Not  available. 

1/  Equivalent  packing  house-door  returns  for  all  sales  for  citrus.  Column  headed  1989  refers  to  the  1988/89  crop. 

2/  Discontinued  after  1989. 

3/  Includes  processed  and  fresh  market. 

4/  Used  1990  price  to  compute  value  of  1991  production. 

5/ Available  July  7, 1992. 

6/ Available  August  18,  1992. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  46--Value  of  fruit  and  tree  nut  crops,  by  State,  1 990-91 


Crop  value   Proportion  of  U.S. 


State 

1990 

1991 

1990 

1991 

1 ,000  dollars 

Percent 

Alabama 

7,416 

17,248 

0.1 

0.2 

Arizona 

139,158 

161 ,950 

1.5 

1.7 

Arkansas 

8,981 

10,081 

0.1 

0.1 

California 

4,933,124 

4,614,586 

54.7 

48.2 

Colorado 

11,561 

1 1 ,632 

0.1 

0.1 

Connecticut 

10.413 

9,580 

0.1 

0.1 

Delaware 

2,054 

4,280 

1/ 

1/ 

Florida 

1 ,325,593 

1 ,794.537 

14.7 

18.7 

Georgia 

116,322 

1 28,994 

1.3 

1.3 

Hawaii 

170,189 

168,099 

1.9 

1.8 

Idaho 

26,587 

25,952 

0.3 

0.3 

Illinois 

10,256 

19,015 

0.1 

0.2 

Indiana 

11,457 

15,802 

0.1 

0.2 

Iowa 

1,922 

2,278 

1/ 

1/ 

Kansas 

1,571 

4,562 

1/ 

0.1 

Kentucky 

1,640 

4,831 

1/ 

0.1 

Louisiana 

10,895 

17,450 

0.1 

0.2 

Maine 

18,810 

17,360 

0.2 

0.2 

Maryland 

5,830 

14,866 

0.1 

0.2 

Massachusetts 

82,952 

115,643 

0.9 

1.2 

Michigan 

146,413 

1 69,744 

1.6 

1.8 

Minnesota 

7,186 

9,944 

0.1 

0.1 

Mississippi 

2,840 

5,100 

1/ 

0.1 

Missouri 

7,718 

12,284 

0.1 

0.1 

Montana 

250 

0 

1/ 

1/ 

New  Hempshire 

11,635 

1 1 ,565 

0.1 

0.1 

New  Jersey 

39,369 

59,412 

0.4 

0.6 

New  Mexico 

53,237 

48,997 

0.6 

0.5 

New  York 

193,845 

21 1 ,678 

2.1 

2.2 

North  Carolina 

33,283 

40,270 

0.4 

0.4 

Ohio 

30,420 

34,928 

0.3 

0.4 

Oklahoma 

7,361 

22.782 

0.1 

0.2 

Oregon 

1 78,087 

193.933 

2.0 

2.0 

Pennsylvania 

110,620 

106,107 

1.2 

1.1 

Rhode  Island 

1,545 

1,355 

1/ 

1/ 

South  Carolina 

28,109 

49,501 

0.3 

0.5 

Tennessee 

1,853 

3,879 

1/ 

1/ 

Texas 

98,593 

68,272 

1.1 

0.7 

Utah 

10,843 

16,658 

0.1 

0.2 

Vermont 

8,725 

8,550 

0.1 

0.1 

Virginia 

21,151 

52,718 

0.2 

0.6 

Washington 

1 ,054,329 

1,183,091 

11.7 

12.4 

West  Virginia 

15,223 

21 ,660 

0.2 

0.2 

Wisconsin 

78,115 

82.960 

0.9 

0.9 

United  States 

9,037,481 

9,574,134 

100.0 

100.0 

1/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Stallstks  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  47--Fresh  fruit:  Retail  price,  marketing  spreads,  and  grower-packer  return  per  pound  sold  in  tlie  Northeast 
and  North  Central  regions,  indicated  month,  1990  and  1991  


Region, 
commodity,  and  nnonth 


Marketing  spreads 


Grower-packer  return  1/ 
(f.o.b.  shipping  point  price) 


Retail 
price 


Absolute 


Percent  of 
retail  price 


Absolute 


Percent  of 
retail  price 


NORTHEAST 


Cents 


Percent 


Cents 


Percent 


Apples,  Washington  Red 
Delldous: 

December  1990 

December  1991 

November  1991 


84.5 
93.0 
88.8 


49.3 
53.4 
49.2 


58 
57 
55 


35.2 
39.6 
39.6 


42 
43 
45 


Grapefruit,  Rorida  white  seedless: 

December  1990 
December  1991 
November  1991 


51.7 
47.7 
46.1 


36.0 
32.7 
30.5 


70 
68 
66 


15.7 
15.0 
15.6 


30 
32 
34 


Lemons,  California: 
December  1990 
December  1991 
November  1991 


100.0 
118.1 
118.6 


74.0 
82.7 
77.4 


74 
70 
65 


26.0 
35.4 
41.2 


26 
30 
35 


Oranges,  California  Valencia: 
October  1990 
October  1991 
September  1991 


56.8 
94.7 
101 .0 


38.5 
47.8 
53.4 


68 
50 
53 


18.3 
46.9 
47.6 


32 
50 
47 


NORTH  CENTRAL 


Apples,  Washington  Red 
Delicious: 

December  1 990 

December  1991 

November  1991 


79.8 
84.7 
82.5 


44.6 
45.1 
42.9 


56 
53 
52 


35.2 
39.6 
39.6 


44 
47 
48 


Grapefruit,  Florida  white  seedless: 

December  1990 
December  1991 
November  1991 


58.4 
56.2 
58.2 


42.7 
41.2 
42.6 


73 
73 
73 


15.7 
15.0 
15.6 


27 
27 
27 


Lemons,  California: 

December  1990 
December  1991 
November  1 991 


101.7 
110.2 
114.7 


75.7 
74.8 
73.5 


74 
68 
64 


26.0 
35.4 
41 .2 


26 
32 
36 


Oranges,  California  Valencia: 
October  1990 
October  1991 
September  1991 


53.3 
100.2 
106.0 


35.0 
53.3 
58.4 


66 
53 
55 


18.3 
46.9 
47.6 


34 
47 

45 


1 /Adjusted  to  account  for  loss  incurred  during  marketing  due  to  waste  and  spoilage. 
Sources:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor,  and  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  48--Fresh  fruit:  Representative  trucl<  rates  for  selected  fruits,  1991  1/2/ 


Commodity  and 
shipping  points 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dollars  per  package 

Apples  (tray  packed  ctn.) 
Washington,  Central  to: 

Atlanta 

2.93 

2.90 

2.90 

2.85 

2.85 

2.85 

2.85 

2.85 

2.85 

2.85 

2.85 

2.98 

Chicago 

2.13 

2.13 

2.13 

2.13 

2.25 

2.10 

2.13 

2.13 

2.18 

2.18 

2.18 

2.25 

Dallas 

2.38 

2.38 

2.38 

2.30 

2.30 

2.30 

2.25 

2.25 

2.30 

2.30 

2.30 

2.40 

Los  Angeles 

1.65 

1.65 

1.65 

1.50 

1.55 

1.55 

1.53 

1.53 

1.60 

1.63 

1.63 

1.65 

New  York  City 

3.30 

3.38 

3.38 

3.35 

3.35 

3.35 

3.35 

3.35 

3.35 

3.35 

3.35 

3.40 

New  York,  Eastern  to: 

Atlanta 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

-- 

-- 

-- 

New  York  City 

0.58 

0.58 

0.58 

0.58 

„ 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

W.  Virginia  and  Virginia  to: 

Atlanta 

0.95 

0.95 

1.00 

1.00 

-- 

-- 

0.93 

0.95 

0.95 

Npw  York  Citv 

I>|C7W    1  Ul  f\  Wily 

0  fln 

n  80 

-- 

-- 

-- 

0  an 

0  an 

0  an 

Grapefruit  (4/5  bu.  ctn.) 
Florida  to: 

Atlanta 

1.40 

1.40 

1.33 

1.33 

1.53 

-- 

1.28 

1.28 

1.40 

Npw  York  Citv 

1 .43 

1  PS 

1  ^8 

1  S7 
\  ,\j  t 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1  18 

1  .  1  o 

1  9"? 

1  43 

Grapes  (23  lb.  lug) 
California,  Kern  District  to: 

Chicago 

1.12 

1.12 

-- 

-- 

1.18 

1.41 

1.68 

1.59 

1.35 

1.24 

1.18 

1.15 

Npw  York  Citu 

INCVV    I  Ul  r\  wily 

1  SQ 

1  7fi 

2.18 

2.44 

2.44 

9  Of! 

1  7Q 

1  71 
1 .  (  i 

1  7fi 

Crtrus  (7/10  bu.  ctn.) 
California,  Southern  to: 

Atlanta 

2.05 

1.90 

1.90 

1.90 

2.05 

2.55 

2.80 

3.05 

2.55 

2.55 

2.20 

2.00 

Chicago 

2.00 

1 .90 

1.90 

1.85 

2.00 

2.40 

2.40 

2.55 

2.10 

1 .90 

1 .90 

2.10 

Dallas 

1.55 

1.50 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55 

1.80 

1.95 

1.80 

1.80 

1.65 

1.65 

1.55 

Npw  York  Oitu 

l^cw   I  wi  f\  wily 

9  7S 

T  nn 

O.Uv 

3.65 

4.05 

4.05 

T  OS 

9  90 

9  QS 

Oranges  (4/5  bu.  ctn.) 
Florida  to: 

Chicago 

1.48 

1.40 

1.33 

1.38 

1.56 

1.28 

1.28 

1.40 

New  York  City 

1.48 

1.43 

1.40 

1.38 

1.61 

1.18 

1.23 

1.43 

—  =  Not  available. 

1/  Reported  from  sample  of  shippers  and/or  truck  brokers  in  specified  areas  for  sfiipments  during  the  first  week  of  each  month. 

21 AMS  discontinued  reporting  rates  for  Washington  apples  sold  in  Denver,  Florida  grapefruit  and  Florida  oranges  sold  in  Atlanta,  and  California 

grapes  sold  In  Atlanta  and  Denver. 

Source:  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Truck  Rate  Report,  AMS,  USDA. 
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Special  Article 


Net  Cash  Income  and  Selected  Characteristics  of 
U.S.  Farms  Producing  Fruits,  Tree  Nuts,  and  Berries 

by 

Doyle  C.  Johnson^ 

Abstract:  Special  data  tabulations  of  the  1987  Census  of  Agriculture  indicate  that  net  cash  income, 
specialization,  and  structure  of  U.S.  fruit,  tree  nut,  and  berry  farms  vary  widely  by  type,  region,  and  size. 

Keywords:  Land,  sales,  production  expenses,  net  cash  income. 


According  to  the  1987  U.S.  Census  of 
Agriculture,  fruit  and  tree  nuts  were 
produced  on  4.56  million  acres  of  or- 
chard land  located  on  120,434  farms. 
The  fruit  and  nut  industry,  combined 
with  berries,  now  represents  a  $9- 
bilhon-plus  industry  at  the  producer 
level. 

This  report  presents  data  on  the 
number  of  farms,  acreage,  net  cash 
income,  farm  production  expenses, 
sales,  and  prices  received  by  noncit- 
rus  fruit,  citrus,  tree  nut,  and  berry 
farms  in  the  United  States.  The  data 
were  obtained  by  USDA's  Economic 
Research  Service  as  special  tabula- 
tions of  the  1987  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture for  43  fruit,  tree  nut,  emd  berry 
commodities.  These  data  make  it 
possible  to  examine  more  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  U.S.  fruit,  nut,  and 
berry  industry  by  commodity,  geogra- 
phic area,  and  farm  size. 

Definitions 

In  this  report,  a  mecisiu"e  of  net  cash 
income  for  fruit,  nut,  and  berry  farms 
is  calculated  by  subtracting  total  farm 
production  expenses  from  gross  cash 
receipts.  This  is  defined  as  the  "net 
cash  income  from  agricultural  sales", 
or  the  operator's  share  of  the  value 
of  agricultural  products  sold  minus 
the  operator's  cash  operating  expens- 
es and  cash  rent. 


Agricultural  Economist,  Specialty  Agricul- 
ture Branch,  Commodity  Economics  Division, 
ERS. 


Gross  receipts  or  "total  market  value 
of  agricultural  products  sold"  exclude 
Government  payments,  any  other 
farm-related  income  such  as  custom 
work  or  agricultural  services,  and 
nonfarm  income.  Also,  "total  farm 
production  expenses"  exclude  cash 
expenditures  for  capital  improve- 
ments and  production  expenses  paid 
by  landlords.  Therefore,  this  defini- 
tion of  net  cash  income  would  not 
necessarily  provide  accurate  estimates 
of  disposable  income  of  farm  opera- 
tor households.  However,  the  esti- 
mate provides  a  general  measure  of 
the  financial  viability  of  the  farms 
producing  specific  fruit,  tree  nut,  and 
berry  crops. 

"Total  land  in  farms"  consists  of  agri- 
cultural land  used  for  cropland,  graz- 
ing, or  pasture,  including  woodlands 
and  wastelands-except  that  which  is 
held  for  nonagricultural  purposes. 
Total  land  in  farms  is  an  operating- 
unit  concept  and  includes  land  owned 
and  operated,  as  well  as  land  rented 
from  others.  "Land  in  fruits,  nuts, 
and  berries"  as  well  as  the  nimiber  of 
acres  shown  for  each  specific  crop 
includes  bearing  and  nonbearing 
acreages.  The  farm  nimibers  pre- 
sented are  "cdl  farms",  those  with  any 
sales  of  the  specific  commodity 
shown. 

Net  Cash  Income  From  Agricultural 
Sales 

Table  A-1  Usts  the  43  specific  crops 
studied  and  presents  information  for 
each  crop:  1)  the  total  number  of 


farms  reporting  sales  of  each  fruit, 
tree  nut,  and  berry  crops;  2)  the  total 
number  of  acres  in  farms,  acreages 
for  fruits,  nuts,  and  berries,  and  the 
43  crops  specified;  3)  the  total  value 
of  sales  of  all  agricultural  products 
zmd  sales  of  fruits,  nuts,  and  berries; 
4)  the  total  amount  of  farm  produc- 
tion expenses;  zmd  5)  net  cash  income 
per  farm  and  total  U.S.  net  cash 
income  for  each  of  the  43  fruit,  nut, 
and  berry  crops. 

Total  agricultural  sales  were  highest 
in  1987  for  farms  selling  grapes^ 
($2.47  biUion),  followed  by  oranges 
($2.22  billion),  apples  ($2.10  billion), 
almonds  ($1.70  billion),  grapefruit 
($1.31  billion),  and  peaches  ($1.45 
billion).  Subtracting  farm  production 
expenses  from  the  total  agricultural 
sales  figures  results  in  "net  cash  m- 
come"  as  follows:  oranges  ($610 
million),  grapes  ($513  million),  grape- 
fruit ($414  million),  apples  ($386 
miUion),  and  almonds  ($344  million). 

The  specialization  of  these  farms  in 
fruits,  tree  nuts,  and  berries  varied 
considerably  by  crop.  Farms  report- 
ing dates,  papayas,  kumquats,  wild 
blueberries,  and  cranberries  were 
more  specialized,  with  over  90  per- 
cent of  total  farm  sales  from  fruits, 
tree  nuts,  and  berries.  Farms  report- 
ing sales  of  bananas,  cdmonds,  fil- 
berts, macadamias,  pecans,  and  most 
bushberry  crops  were  more  diversi- 
fied, with  less  than  55  percent  of  total 


^This  excludes  farms  selling  dried  raisins. 
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farm  sales  accounted  for  by  fruits, 
tree  nuts,  and  berries.  The  degree  of 
specialization  among  fju^ms  reporting 
most  noncitrus  fruit,  tree  nut,  and 
berry  crops  was  in  the  moderate 
range  (65-70  percent  of  all  sales  from 
fruits,  nuts,  and  berries).  Specializa- 
tion by  farms  reporting  citrus  crops 
was  much  higher,  with  at  least  80 
percent  of  their  total  sales  accounted 
for  by  fruits,  nuts,  and  berries. 

In  1987,  there  were  36,718  U.S.  farms 
that  reported  sales  of  apples.  These 
farms  reported  a  total  of  923,884 
acres  of  fruits,  nuts,  and  berries  (ta- 
ble A-1).  Apples  accounted  for  65 
percent  of  all  acreage  in  fruits,  nuts, 
and  berries  reported  by  these  farms. 
Sales  of  fruits,  nuts,  and  berries  ac- 
counted for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
total  sales  of  all  agricultural  products 
by  the  36,718  fcu-ms  reporting  apple 
sales,  but  total  acreage  of  fruits,  nuts, 
and  berries  represented  only  7.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  land  in  farms.  The 
farms  reporting  apple  sales  had  $1.71 
billion  of  farm  production  expenses, 
leaving  $386  million  in  total  net  cash 
income  from  agricultureil  sales.  Net 
cash  income  for  these  apple  farms 
averaged  $10,525  per  farm. 

On  average,  the  net  cash  income  per 
farm  for  farms  reporting  a  specific 
crop  ranged  from  a  negative  $1,279 
for  kimiquat  farms  to  $188,590  for 
tangelo  farms.  In  1987  California 
date  farms  had  the  highest  average 
net  cash  income  among  the  noncitrus 
fruits  and  tangelo  farms  were  the 
highest  among  the  citrus  fruits.  Pis- 
tachios at  $69,582  were  highest 
among  the  tree  nut  farms  and  cran- 
berries at  $82,558  were  the  highest 
cunong  the  berry  farms. 

Distribution  of  Net  Cash  Income  by 
Farm  Size 

The  average  net  cash  income  from 
agricultural  sales  Vcuies  considerably 


by  size  of  farm  where  size  is  mea- 
sured by  the  total  market  value  of 
agricultural  products  sold  (table  A-2). 
The  data  show  small-size  farms 
(those  under  $10,000  in  sales)  on 
average  have  negative  net  cash  in- 
comes, while  net  cash  income  is  posi- 
tive on  larger  farms.  Frequently, 
small  farms  are  operated  by  part-time 
producers  who  derive  substantially 
larger  proportions  of  their  income 
from  nonfarm  sources  than  do  pro- 
ducers on  larger  farms. 

Distribution  of  Net  Cash  Income  by 
Region 

Regional  differences  in  net  cash  in- 
come per  farm  varied  by  crop  and 
were  mixed  among  the  noncitrus,  cit- 
rus, nut,  and  berry  crop  categories 
(table  A-3).  Average  net  cash  in- 
comes were  higher  in  the  Northeast 
and  North  Central  regions  for  apples, 
tart  cherries,  pears,  and  fresh  plums 
and  prunes  than  in  the  West  or  South 
regions.  However,  net  cash  incomes 
were  highest  in  the  West  for  some 
fruit  crops  such  as  apricots  and  sweet 
cherries,  but  highest  for  peaches  in 
the  South.  Net  cash  income  was  gen- 
erally higher  for  citrus  farms  in  Flori- 
da than  in  California. 

Pecans  are  the  only  tree  nut  crop  that 
is  grown  in  many  States.  Although 
pecan  prices  were  low  in  1987,  it  is 
evident  from  the  data  that  pecan 
farms  in  the  West,  where  only  im- 
proved varieties  of  pecans  are  grown, 
fared  better  than  pecan  farms  in  the 
Southeast  region,  where  a  mix  of  im- 
proved and  native  pecans  are  grown. 
Net  cash  incomes  for  berry  farms 
were  generally  highest  in  the  North- 
east region,  except  for  strawberries 
which  were  highest  in  the  West. 

Sales  Concentration  of  Farms 

Data  on  the  structure  of  fruit  and  nut 
farms  and  the  amount  of  concentra- 


tion for  each  crop  by  farm  size,  as 
measured  by  total  agricultural  sales, 
indicated  that  large  farms  were  rela- 
tively fewer  in  number  but  accoimted 
for  a  relatively  large  proportion  of 
total  acres,  or  sales,  of  each  specific 
crop  (table  A-4).  For  example,  1.6 
percent  of  the  farms  reporting  apple 
sedes  were  in  the  largest  size  category 
($500,000  or  more  in  total  agricultur- 
al sales),  but  these  farms  accounted 
for  23  percent  of  the  total  apple  acres 
(sales).  At  the  other  extreme,  the 
smallest  farms  (those  with  less  than 
$10,000  in  agricultural  sales)  com- 
prised 66  percent  of  the  total  farms 
reporting  apple  sales  but  accounted 
for  only  14  percent  of  total  apple 
acres  (sales). 

Prices  Received  by  Growers 

The  relative  net  cash  incomes  shown 
in  this  report  represent  only  1  year 
(1987)  and  will  change  over  time, 
especially  as  production  and  prices 
for  the  specific  fruits  vary  from  year- 
to-year.  Prices  received  by  producers 
in  1987  for  apples,  tart  cherries, 
pears,  fresh  prunes  and  plums,  lem- 
ons, and  pecans  were  unusually  low, 
while  grower  prices  for  all  other  fruit 
and  nut  crops  were  near  normal 
(table  A-5).  That  is,  most  fruit  and 
nut  prices  in  1987  were  near  the 
average  for  all  the  years  between 
1983  and  1991.  Cash  receipts  and, 
therefore,  net  cash  incomes  for  farms 
selling  any  of  the  mentioned  six  crops 
may  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
the  low  prices  received  for  these  six 
crops  in  1987. 
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Table  A-1 --Farms  producing  fruits,  nuts,  berries:  Net  cash  income  from  agricultural  sales,  1987 


Farms 

Land  reported 

Sales 

reported 

Total  farm 

reporting 

Total 

Fruits,  nuts 

Crop 

Fruits,  nuts 

production 

Net  cash 

income 

Crop 

sales 

in  farms 

and  berrie 

shown 

Total 

and  berries 

expenses 

Total 

Per  farm 

Number 

"AcreS" 

-$1,000- 

Dollars 

NONCITRUS  FRUITS: 

Apples 

36.718 

12,334,589 

923,844 

601 ,020 

2,098,079 

1  711  C1 1 

386,468 

10,525 

Apricots 

3.306 

2,446,257 

120,296 

23,961 

297,156 

^UD,  1  DO 

OOyl  RCS 

62,588 

18,932 

Avocados 

6.902 

499,315 

156,918 

87.700 

310,427 

OCyl  7Qn 
^04,/ OU 

45,647 

6,614 

Bananas,  Hawaii 

530 

12,733 

3,098 

1.686 

11,289 

D,  1  UU 

Q  noQ 
y,u^ 

2,260 

4,264 

Cherries,  sweet 

7,171 

1,005,180 

286,992 

60,462 

637,120 

A  CO  n 
4t)o,^;  1 U 

4yo,uuu 

139,120 

19,400 

Cherries,  tart 

4,198 

768,333 

210,768 

68,391 

271 ,257 

•i  QO  7i  C 
1  Oi£,/  1  D 

007  QCC 

43.392 

10.336 

Dates,  California 

183 

29,912 

24,183 

6,717 

70,883 

CC  AQC 

DO,4yb 

AA-i  CC 

44, 1  bb 

26.717 

145.993 

Figs,  California 

336 

54,418 

36,046 

16,439 

48,829 

oo,4/o 

A  1  CQC 

41  ,oyD 

7.234 

21 .528 

Grapes,  fresh 

23,236 

5,419,978 

1,142,314 

833,293 

2,471 ,827 

1  ,ouo,oo^ 

1  QRQ  007 

1  ,y 00,00/ 

513.490 

22.099 

Guavas,  Hawaii 

141 

4,142 

1,461 

1.081 

3,132 

iC,40U 

0  01  o 
o,olo 

(181) 

(1,284) 

Kiwifruit,  California 

989 

109,866 

52,600 

8,908 

127,478 

1  1  O  RRO 

1  1  £:,00<i 

fl7  nns 

40,390 

40.840 

Mangoes,  Florida 

271 

12,030 

7.500 

3.054 

15,707 

1  0  7flH 
1  ^,  r  OO 

1  0  AQCl 

2,217 

8.182 

Nectarines,  California 

1,129 

238,620 

151.019 

29.163 

391 ,941 

04/1,000 

01  0  Qfxl 

o  io,y3i 

77,990 

69,079 

Olives,  California 

1,363 

227,420 

1 08,692 

33,265 

224,795 

191 ,843 

207,027 

17,768 

13,036 

Papayas,  Hawaii 

361 

20,230 

4,485 

3,764 

19,512 

17,570 

12,604 

6,908 

19,136 

Peaches 

20,995 

8,883,902 

697,562 

239,698 

1 ,445.460 

yoo./oD 

1  1  QQ  1  OO 

256,338 

12,209 

Pears 

10,092 

1 ,547,973 

322,774 

84,247 

758,304 

con  7QO 

1 68,522 

16,699 

Persimmons,  California 

735 

88,239 

42,71 0 

2,357 

121,614 

1  uo,y4^ 

1  /^C  C77 

15,937 

21,683 

Plums,  prunes  (fresh) 

8,789 

1 ,683,326 

530,644 

151,184 

1,116,162 

o/U,<i4l 

obU,/04 

255,408 

29,060 

Pomegranates,  California 

330 

83,559 

29,592 

3,450 

75,260 

CO  QA  C 

CO  rtoc 

b^,uob 

13,224 

40,071 

CfTRUS  FRUITS: 

Grapefruit 

4,998 

2,258,890 

679,040 

189,417 

1 ,305,756 

1,118,058 

891 ,433 

414,323 

82,898 

Kumquats 

62 

2,881 

1,716 

99 

3,047 

2,761 

2,339 

79 

1,279 

Lemons 

1,915 

452,677 

186,961 

68,838 

469,424 

4U  1  ,OD4 

OCQ  7QO 
OO^,/ ^O 

109,631 

57,248 

Limes 

985 

34,462 

20,712 

5,283 

42,824 

Ar\  nCQ 
4U,UDy 

2,755 

2,797 

Oranges 

14,312 

3,728,483 

1 ,120,135 

791 ,249 

2,223,508 

1  Hm  QOQ 

1  R1  0  41  9 
1  ,0  1 0,4  1  C. 

610,096 

42,628 

Tangelos 

757 

1 ,006,060 

246,779 

13,004 

495,251 

40R  RAO 

ORO  4QO 

142,763 

1 88,590 

Tangerines 

853 

462,829 

177,315 

11,005 

397,865 

OAK  n77 

OQO  9Q1 

114,574 

134,319 

TREE  NLTTS: 

Almonds,  California 

6,717 

2,189,983 

641 ,630 

427,686 

1,702,414 

918,528 

1 .358,282 

344,132 

51 ,233 

Hazelnuts,  Oregon 

1,212 

127,822 

35,298 

28,346 

63,763 

07  700 

A"?  n70 
4/,U/0 

16.690 

13,771 

Macadamias,  Hawaii 

1,036 

149,950 

25,298 

23,232 

97,313 

AO.  007 

7C  flOQ 

/b,oyy 

20.414 

19,705 

Pecans 

21 ,431 

o  4  CO  A  r\r\ 

8,453,499 

493,383 

453,243 

908,169 

1  CA  1  91 
1  04, 1  c.  1 

7Qr*  1  1  Q 

128,051 

5,975 

Pistachios,  California 

830 

618,238 

135,624 

51 ,960 

256,571 

1  R/l  ceo 

1  OQ  Q1  Q 

57,753 

69,582 

Walnuts,  English,  Calif. 

7,446 

1,490,112 

426,017 

210,204 

876,789 

C70  1  QQ 

o  /  yy 

CC7 1 1 C 

219,674 

29.502 

BERRIES: 

Blackberries 

2,086 

306,734 

30,271 

6,679 

115,997 

R«?  10fl 

OA  RRR 

17,332 

8.309 

Blueberries,  tame 

3,911 

524,400 

70,964 

37,247 

204,1 05 

1  90  nft7 

1  RQ  nRR 

45,047 

11,518 

Blueberries,  wild 

501 

120,505 

22,665 

21 ,970 

16,794 

15,346 

12,034 

4,760 

9,500 

Boysenberries 

350 

27,970 

6,136 

1,198 

23,288 

14,618 

20,499 

2,789 

7,968 

Cranberries 

912 

222,509 

27,992 

26,983 

176,177 

1 74,297 

1 00,884 

75,293 

82,558 

Currants 

43 

3,391 

1,577 

336 

2,681 

2,042 

460 

2,221 

51,645 

Loganberries,  Oregon 

122 

11,775 

1,498 

570 

8,515 

2,754 

6.561 

1,954 

16,013 

Raspberries 

4,297 

495,921 

61 ,744 

15,484 

259,370 

147,902 

212.262 

47,108 

10,963 

Strawberries 

9,398 

1 ,397,892 

125,292 

53,086 

1 ,021 ,546 

553,986 

789,170 

232,376 

24,726 

Source:  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce.  Census  Bureau,  U.S.  Census  of  Agricutture,  1987. 
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Table  A-2--Farms  producing  faiits,  nuts,  berries:  Average  net  cash  income,  by  size  of  farm,  1987  1/ 

$500,000 

$100,000- 

$50,000- 

$25,000- 

$10,000- 

Less  than 

Crop 

All  farms 

or  more 

$499,999 

$99,999 

$49,999 

$24,999 

$10,000 

Dollars  per  farm— 

PiwINwl  1  rlLfO  rn*ji  1  o. 

MppieS 

ocft  coo 

t^O  AC\f\ 

1  7  7CC 
1  /  ,  /  DO 

Q  A77 

y,4/ / 

0  Q7/1 

(592) 

Apricots 

OQO  A  OCZ 

Qc  0/1 

Q  A  AO 

1 1  7CC 

1  1 ,  /bb 

/■i  -i  co\ 

(1 ,1  b9) 

(1 ,4/0; 

Avocauos 

01 ,000 

o,y /4 

0  7CQ 

iA  A  0\ 

(41 0) 

/O  OQC\ 

(o,o95) 

oananas,  nawaii 

A  ORA 

INr 

1  r»7  I  00 

OA  AAA 
00,444 

1  A  77C 

1 U, //b 

A  OOC 

4,o<;b 

/o  oco\ 

(^ij^Do) 

Cherries,  sweet 

1  y,4uu 

^yu,ooy 

7i  QOC 

1  A  ACC 

14,00b 

c  one 
b,<;yb 

■1  CQi4 

1 ,0o4 

(1 ,445} 

onerries,  lan 

in  'i'iR 

1  u,ooo 

AQ  QOO 

4o,yoo 

Q  OCA 

y,ob4 

A  AOQ 
4,4^ 

OCQ 

obo 

/H  ooo\ 

(1.022) 

Dates,  California 

OQ  TOO 

or\>i  Q*co 

07  HQO 

i  A  CC/I 

1 0,bb4 

7  0  7C 

/,o/0 

/ccc\ 
(ObO) 

/O  ACO\ 
(2.OO0) 

Figs,  California 

y|  01     i  0 

^4,4UU 

/i  7  OC  A\ 

(1  /  ,t:00) 

A  CA7\ 

(1  o,by /) 

C  y(A1 

b,4yi 

OAC\ 

(1  ..30b) 

Grapes,  fresh 

oo  r\nn 

occ  cnyl 
000, by4 

C7  noc 

4  A  CCC 

iy,ooo 

1  A  -1  OA 

1 0,1o0 

0  AOA 

2,484 

/H  ACC\ 

(1 .065) 

OUaVaS,  riaWall 

\  1  ,£.<i'\) 

MP 
INr 

^  1  yOjOuu^ 

oc  CC7 
v3D, bb/ 

fl  000 
0,000 

4,0 1 0 

/7CA\ 

(/bO) 

Kiwifruit,  California 

4U,04U 

ACZ"?  Oil 

^  Oi  OC7 

1  o1 ,00/ 

oc  AOA 

i:b,yi;y 

i  A  Qi  C 

1 0,o1 b 

0  QC1 

o,o01 

/O  Q7Q\ 

(2.y /o) 

ManyOcS,  riorioa 

■1  C  1  QO 

ocn  7i  A 

1  C7  7QR 

1 D/ ,/yo 

1  A  71  A 
1 4,  /  1  4 

^b,y4oj 

/O  QQA\ 

\^,yyu; 

^4.boo) 

iNeciannes,  oaiiiornia 

Da,u/y 

OOQ  OCA 

Q1  1  AO 
y  1 , 1 4o 

1  0  CC7 

To, Ob/ 

0  O/IC 
<1,040 

0  OQC 

<;,ooO 

1  CI  Q 

1  ,biy 

uiives,  oaiiTornia 

0  COO 

/71  on7\ 

1  c  oon 
1  b,o^U 

C  Q7P 

/A  CI^S\ 

(4,bOo; 

CAO 
04^ 

Papayas,  Hawaii 

1  Q  1  OC 

ly,  io<3 

INr 

or^c  ceo 

oc  AAA 

^0,000 

•\  0  CO  A 

lo,boO 

C  AOA 

b,0^0 

/O  A1  ^\ 

(o.OI  4J 

Peaches 

1  o  ono 

07/^  OQ7 

CC  07Q 

H  c  AAO 

1  b,00i: 

A  CAO 

y,oo<: 

A  000 

4,<:oo 

/CQI  \ 

(681) 

Pears 

1  b,Dyy 

OAf\  07Q 

70  CA  C 

i  A  ylOC 

1 4,4ob 

Q  OCO 

y,<:0o 

0  OCQ 

/Qi  C\ 

(916) 

Persimmons,  California 

21 ,683 

231 ,357 

121 ,005 

13,055 

6,471 

3,993 

(3.459) 

Plums  and  prunes  (fresh) 

29.060 

351 ,427 

80,579 

18,363 

7.716 

2,413 

(1,356) 

Pomegranates,  California 

4U,0/1 

C7C  070 

10,04/ 

•i  A  AOO 

1 1  ,yjdd 

/7-4  0\ 

(713) 

/H  Q7C\ 

(1  ,o/0) 

/I  coc\ 
(1 .020) 

riTRI  l«5  FRI  IITQ- 
1  nuo  mui  1  o. 

Grapefruit 

DO  QOQ 

Q/\rt  noo 

QC  1  K7 

yb.i  0/ 

00  CC1 

^0,001 

HO  -1  QO 

i  QI  Q 

1  ,yi  y 

/O  OOQ\ 

(2,o2o; 

r\umc|uais 

1  07Q 

1  ,<i/y 

MP 
INr 

^40,0/0) 

MP 

INr 

MP 

INr 

7  01  n 

(1,4/J) 

Lemons 

044, ooy 

OQ  CQA 

oy,Dy4 

7  OAn 

0,0<1  1 

1  OQQ 

1  ,oyy 

/1  A77\ 
(1,4/ /) 

Limes 

O  7Q7 

1  yy,ooo 

00  7CA 

y,obo 

0  of^^ 
^,^0 1 

/o  AflQ\ 
(0,'K>y) 

Oranges 

42,628 

71 1 ,872 

55,901 

22,109 

10,724 

2,459 

(1,951) 

Tangelos 

188,590 

945,007 

85,898 

22,927 

15,107 

(233) 

(2.456) 

Tangerines 

•1  Oy(  O  1  Q 

Qfifi  /^70 

00  1  QO 

^  C    >l  CO 

1  D,4O0 

/A  C>1C\ 

(4,040J 

/O  i  AQ\ 

(3,100) 

THFF  Ml  ITC- 
1  rice  IMU  1  O. 

Almonds,  California 

C1  ooo 

4U/,ODO 

QQ  COO 

OC  OCi 

i  C  i  CO 
1  0,1  DO 

0  CQ7 

^,by/ 

/o  1  CI  \ 
(2.101) 

Hazelnuts,  Oregon 

13, /71 

00c  000 
326,ooy 

cc  coo 

07  00  C 
^1/ ,090 

i  c  coo 
10,000 

C  QAQ 

/I  AO^\ 

(1 ,034) 

Macadamias,  Hawaii 

iy,/uo 

A  QC1  CiC7 

I  ,yDi  ,00/ 

CO  -i 

1  /I  OQ*^ 
1  4,000 

A  (VIA 
1 0,U/  4 

C  OCO 
0,«iOo 

M  AOQ\ 

Pecans 

5,975 

351 ,988 

46,435 

19,684 

8,730 

9,663 

(356) 

Pistachios,  California 

69,582 

546,346 

276,507 

17,606 

13,520 

(1,526) 

(7,089) 

Walnuts,  English,  California 

077  VCiA 

0/  /  ,/y4 

Qi  nco 

HI  ,yby 

d  \  ,04y 

i  A  QQI 
1  0,00  1 

0  Q-1  Q 
il,0  1 0 

/1  7n7\ 
(1,/0/) 

Dtririlto. 

Blackberries 

8,309 

oco  /^oo 
2do,0oo 

oc  noc 
vio.yob 

•4  Q  >l  CC 

1 0,400 

i  A  >ICO 

1 0,40o 

(boo; 

M  rtQON 

(1  ,uyoj 

Blueberries,  tame 

1  1  ,01  O 

07K  07C 

CI  77Q 

0 1 ,  /  /y 

1  7  07Q 

1  n  AAO 
1  U,U4o 

C  AOO 

0,4^0 

/OA  K^ 

Blueberries,  wild 

9,500 

OCC  A/^A 

■i  rid  co>t 

1  uy,oy4 

OQ  y1A7 

oy,4o/ 

1  A  AAA 
1 0,0U4 

c  see 
0,obO 

ODH 
<lOO 

Boysenberries 

4/,UUU 

OQ  OQQ 

1  Q  AOA 

C  7Ar> 
b,/40 

A  flpn 

4,OOU 

/QAn\ 
(y4Uy 

v-/ranDerri6S 

CCA  nnn 

QO  occ 
0^,000 

00  ACA 
0^,UD4 

1  n  nt^R 

1  U,UOO 

U,OU^ 

1  Q4Q 

Currants 

/,4o9 

KID 

iNr 

MP 

INr 

■1  Q  COC 

1  y,b<io 

A  A  AA 

0  OflO 

/1  9A7\ 

(1,24/; 

1 0fl  fl?Q 

66  606 

23  192 

13,631 

2,797 

2,743 

Raspberries 

10,963 

262,154 

37,920 

17,599 

10,493 

4,264 

86 

Strawberries 

24,726 

442,091 

43,979 

16,880 

12,078 

6,578 

1,484 

NP  =  not  published  to  avoid  disclosure.  1/  See  definitions  at  end  of  text. 

Source:  U.S.  Dept.  oH  Commerce.  Census  Bureau,  U.S.  Census  of  Agrkxitture,  1987. 
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Table  A-3--Farms  producing  fruits,  nuts,  berries:  Average  net  cash  incxame,  by  region,  1987  

Crop  U.S.  Nortli  East       Nortli  Central  Soutli  West 

--Dollars  per  farm- 


NONCITRUS  FRUITS: 


Apples 

10.525 

13,126 

1/15,358 

5,584 

10,446 

Apricots 

18.932 

15,958 

1/36,485 

NA 

21 52,995 

Avocados 

6.614 

NA 

NA 

3/30,012 

2/11.113 

Bananas,  Hawaii 

4.264 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Cherries,  sweet 

19.400 

1 1 ,408 

15,823 

35.566 

21  55.199 

Cherries,  tart 

10.336 

13,466 

14,548 

NA 

4/  (1 ,450) 

Dates,  California  : 

145.993 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Figs,  California 

21 .528 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Grapes,  fresh 

22,099 

6,869 

1/8,978 

2.351 

6.241 

Guavas,  Hawaii 

(1 ,284) 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Kiwifruit,  California 

40,840 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Mangoes,  Florida 

8,182 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Nectarines,  California 

69,079 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Olives,  California 

13,036 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

r  apayas,  nawaii 

1Q 

1  9,  1  OD 

MA 

MA 

MA 

NA 

Peaches 

12,209 

20.476 

14,657 

5/  22,333 

5,339 

Pears 

16,699 

18.999 

12,425 

NA 

1.118 

Persimmons,  California 

21,683 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Plum  and  prunes  (fresh) 

29,060 

18.527 

20,568 

NA 

1,154 

Pomegranates,  California 

40,071 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

CFTRUS  FRUITS: 

Grapefruit 

82,898 

NA 

NA 

6/179.025 

2/108,629 

tsumcjuais 

\  ,C.I\3 

MA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

Lemons 

57,248 

NA 

NA 

3/  208.780 

21  82,906 

Limes 

2,797 

NA 

NA 

3/  25,558 

21 1 ,639 

Oranges 

46,628 

NA 

NA 

3/  94,338 

2/50.118 

Tangelos 

188,590 

NA 

NA 

3/  570,226 

2/147,637 

Tangerines 

134.319 

NA 

NA 

3/  475,377 

2/153,041 

TREE  NUTS: 

Mimonus,  v./aMTornia 

O  1  .^OO 

MA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

Hazelnuts,  Oregon 

13.771 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Macadamias,  Hawaii 

19.705 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Pecans 

5,975 

7/14,907 

8/  2,976 

9/ 1 1 ,894 

10/13,748 

Pistachios,  California 

69,582 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Walnuts,  English,  California 

29,502 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

BERRIES: 

Blackberries 

8,309 

942 

14,657 

NA 

4,483 

Blueberries,  tame 

11,518 

23,660 

1/19,239 

16,609 

15,105 

Blueberries,  wild 

9,500 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Boysenberries 

7.968 

NA 

NA 

NA 

11/13,103 

Cranberries 

82.558 

12/99,840 

NA 

NA 

13/24.013 

Currants 

51.645 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Loganberries,  Oregon 

16.013 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Raspberries 

10.963 

11,351 

NA 

8,283 

26.560 

Strawberries 

24,726 

18,381 

1/17,849 

12,497 

145,472 

NA  =  not  applicable  or  not  available. 

1/  Michigan.  21  California.  3/  Florida  4/  Utah.  5/  South  Carolina.  6/  Arizona.  7/  Alabama.  8/  Texas.  9/  Georgia.  10/  New  Mexico.  11/  Oregon. 
12/ Massachusetts.  13/ Washington. 

Source:  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  Census  Bureau,  U.S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  1987. 
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Table  A-4--Farms  producing  fruits,  nuts,  berries:  Percent  of  farms  and  acres  by  size  of  farm,  1 987 


Crop 


All  farms 


$500,000 
or  more 


$100,000- 
$499,999 


$50,000- 
$99,999 


$25,000- 
$49,999 


$10,000- 
$24,999 


Less  than 
$10,000 


-Percent- 


NONCITRUS  FRUITS: 

Apples 

Farms  36,718               1.6  8.6 

Acres  601,020  23.1  35.7 
Apricots 

Farms  3,306               2.8  9.0 

Acres  23,961  24.9  33.3 
Avocados 

Farms  6,902                1.6  5.6 

Acres  87,700  16.9  23.1 
Bananas,  Hawaii 

Farms  530               0.4  2.8 

Acres  1,686  NP  23.5 
Cherries,  sweet 

Farms  7,171                3.0  13.1 

Acres  60,462  19.8  35.3" 
Cherries,  tart 

Farms  4,198                1.6  12.5 

Acres  68,391  10.1  38.6 
Dates,  California 

Farms  183              11.5  19.7 

Acres  6,717  46.9  32.1 
Figs,  California 

Farms  336               5.1  7.4 

Acres  16,439              55.2  24.1 

Grapes,  fresh  weight 

Farms  23,236               3.3  11.3 

Acres  833,293               38.6  31.0 

Guavas,  Hawaii 

Farms  141                0.7  1.4 

Acres  1,081                NP  59.3 

Kiwifruit,  California 

Farms  989               3.8  15.6 

Acres  8,908              23.4  28.2 

Mangoes,  Florida 

Farms  271                2.6  7.0 

Acres  3,054              32.3  13.8 

Nectarines,  California 

Farms  1,129              12.4  30.5 

Acres  29,163              53.7  30.7 

Olives,  California 

Farms  1,363               5.1  13.6 

Acres  33,265  29.0  26.0 
Papayas,  Hawaii 

Farms  361                 0.6  4.4 

Acres  3,764               NP  43.7 


6.5 
12.5 

6.5 
14.1 

4.8 
10.9 

3.4 
16.3 

9.3 
13.3 

9.3 
14.8 

9.3 
3.9 

3.9 
5.3 

8.7 
11.3 

2.1 
1.6 

8.9 
9.1 

5.5 
8.6 

15.7 
6.6 

9.6 
13.4 

9.4 
14.2 


6.8 
7.7 

6.5 
7.5 

7.4 

12.1 

9.2 
17.5 

9.4 
10.7 

9.5 
13.3 

8.7 
3.1 

5.1 
4.5 

10.2 
7.7 

6.4 
6.1 

10.5 
9.9 

3.7 
7.4 

11.1 
3.2 

9.9 

10.6 

20.2 
20.4 


10.3 
6.7 

9.1 
6.6 

12.7 
11.7 

16.8 
16.0 

12.2 
8.4 

12.2 
11.3 

19.7 
6.9 

8.0 
3.9 

13.3 
5.6 

15.6 
6.5 

16.2 
10.1 

11.8 
9.3 

8.8 
1.8 

13.7 
7.8 

27.1 
13.9 


66.2 
14.3 

66.1 
13.7 

67.9 
25.2 

67.4 
26.6 

53.1 
12.6 

54.8 
11.9 

31.1 
7.1 

70.5 
7.0 

53.1 
5.8 

73.8 
26.5 

46.0 
19.3 

69.4 
28.7 

21.6 
4.0 

48.1 
13.1 

38.2 

7.9 


continued- 
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Table  A-4--Farms  producing  fruits,  nuts,  berries:  Percent  of  farms  and  acres  by  size  of  farm,  1987--continued  

$500,000       $100,000-         $50,000-         $25,000-         $10,000-        Less  tlian 

Crop  All  farms  or  more        $499,999         $99,999         $49,999         $24,999  $10,000 

"Percent- 


NONCITRUS  FRUITS-continued: 

Peaches 

Farms  20,995                2.1  8.8                5.7  6.2  9.4  67.8 

Acres  239,698  33.0  30.5  8.1  6.3  5.8  16.2 
Pears 

Farms  10,092               2.6  12.5               8.2  7.1  8.6  61.1 

Acres  84,247  32.1  36.6  12.1  6.2  4.3  8.6 
Persimmons,  California 

Farms  735                3.8  10.9                5.7  7.9  12.4  59.3 

Acres  2,357  16.7  17.5  7.8  8.8  11.1  38.1 
Plums  and  prunes  (fresh) 

Farms  8,789                4.4  14.8                8.9  8.5  9.6  53.8 

Acres  151,184  42.2  32.5  9.6  5.6  4.6  5.5 
Pomegranates,  California 

Farms  330                6.7  14.5               10.9  7.6  10.6  49.7 

Acres  3,450              31.8  23.2               15.0  7.9  8.4  13.7 

CFTRUS  FRUITS: 

Grapefruit 

Farms  4,998                8.2  14.2               10.8  10.8  14.2  41.8 

Acres  189,417              61.2  18.4               5.7  4.0  3.4  7.2 

Kumquats 

Farms  62                1.6  9.7                3.2  3.2  17.7  64.5 

Acres  99  NP  11.4  NP  NP  13.9  70.5 
Lemons 

Farms  1,915                8.7  21.1               12.5  9.9  10.6  37.1 

Acres  68,838              55.3  25.2                8.2  4.1  2.8  4.4 

Limes 

Farms  985               1.7  5.3               4.9  7.2  13.1  67.8 

Acres  5,283  45.4  22.0  10.0  7.0  10.5  5.0 
Honey  tangerines,  Florida 

Farms  100              45.3  18.2               3.4  9.5  6.1  17.6 

Acres  100  81.9  6.9  1.7  2.0  2.1  5.5 
Oranges 

Farms  14,312               4.6  12.4              10.4  11.2  14.7  46.6 

Acres  791,249              55.5  20.0               7.1  4.7  4.0  8.7 

Tangelos 

Farms  757              18.2  15.9              10.7  8.1  8.5  38.7 

Acres  13,004              64.5  18.7               5.1  2.8  2.8  6.1 

Tangerines 

Farms  853              14.5  14.9               7.6  7.5  11.6  43.8 

Acres  11,005              57.5  19.7               6.9  3.7  4.6  7.7 


continued" 
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Table  A-4--Farms  producing  fruits,  nuts,  berries:  Percent  of  farms  and  acres  by  size  of  farm,  1987--continued  

$500,000       $100,000-         $50,000-         $25,000-  $10,000- 
Crop  All  farms  or  more        $499,999  $99,999  $49,999  $24,999 


Less  than 
$10,000 


"Percent" 


TREE  NUTS: 

Almonds,  California 

Farms  6,717               7.2  19.1 

Acres  427,686               45.2  31.0 

Hazelnuts,  Oregon 

Farms  1,212                1.5  8.4 

Acres  28,346                5.4  33.4 

Macadamias,  Hawaii 

Farms  1,036               0.9  1.3 

Acres  23,232              66.5  1.1 

Pecans 

Farms  21,431                0.8  4.2 

Acres  453,243              15.4  19.2 

Pistachios,  California 

Farms  830                6.3  13.0 

Acres  51,960               57.7  16.0 

Walnuts,  English,  California 

Farms  7,446               4.3  13.2 

Acres  210,204              27.1  32.5 


12.3 
8.4 

6.4 
17.9 

2.5 
5.1 

3.0 
8.4 

8.7 
6.4 

8.6 
10.9 


13.7 
5.8 

8.3 
12.1 

9.1 
4.8 

3.8 
7.8 

11.1 
5.5 

9.6 
9.1 


14.9 
4.5 

16.1 
13.0 

21.3 
9.1 

6.4 
9.8 

12.0 
4.2 

13.8 
8.2 


32.8 
5.1 

60.2 
18.1 

65.0 
13.4 

81.8 
39.3 

48.9 
10.2 

50.5 
12.2 


BERRIES: 

Blackberries 
Farms 
Acres 

Blueberries,  tame 
Farms 
Acres 

Blueberries,  wild 
Farms 
Acres 

Boysenberries 
Farms 
Acres 

Cranberries 

Farms 

Acres 
Currants 

Farms 

Acres 

Loganberries,  Oregon 
Farms 
Acres 

Raspberries 

Farms 

Acres 
Strawberries 

Farms 

Acres 


2,086 
6,679 

3,911 
37,247 

501 
21 ,970 

350 
1,198 

912 
26,983 

43 
336 

122 
570 

4,297 
15,484 

9,398 
53,086 


1.6 
23.2 

1.3 
13.2 

0.8 
42.2 

2.6 
15.6 

9.4 
51 .9 

4.7 
NP 

4.1 
8.7 

1.8 
18.6 

3.4 
37.0 


7.6 
22.4 

7.7 
36.0 

3.0 
13.5 

12.3 
36.4 

26.0 
31.7 

9.3 
71 .8 

7.4 
45.9 

8.4 
33.1 

11.6 
25.6 


6.2 
11.2 

6.7 
12.9 

4.4 

6.2 

10.0 
11.2 

15.5 
7.7 

11.6 
12.9 

13.1 
11.8 

7.6 
13.4 

9.1 
10.2 


8.1 
13.1 

8.3 
10.1 

10.0 
10.7 

11.7 
10.6 

15.1 
4.4 

11.6 
1.9 

13.9 
8.7 

9.4 
10.8 

11.1 
8.3 


13.5 
11.8 

14.7 
11.5 

22.6 
13.8 

18.3 
14.5 

19.1 
3.2 

18.6 
8.6 

23.0 
19.4 

15.0 
10.3 

16.2 
8.4 


63.0 
18.2 

61.3 
16.4 

59.3 
13.6 

45.1 
11.6 

14.9 
1.2 

44.2 
4.8 

38.5 
5.4 

57.8 
13.9 

48.6 
10.4 


NP  =  not  published  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Table  A-5--Fruit,  tree  nut,  and  berries:  Season-average  prices  received  by  growers,  1983-1991  

Average 


Crop 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1983-91 

-Cents  per 

pound"1/ 

NONCITRUS  FRUITS: 

Apples 

10.5 

11.1 

11.7 

13.4 

8.6 

12.7 

10.4 

15.1 

17.9 

12.4 

Apricots 

15.8 

15.4 

13.2 

20.2 

17.4 

18.2 

16.9 

17.0 

20.4 

17.1 

Avocados 

19.0 

27.9 

47.7 

17.2 

51 .5 

57.0 

90.0 

66.5 

NA 

47.1 

Bananas,  Hawaii 

31.2 

30.0 

30.3 

30.0 

29.7 

33.0 

36.5 

38.0 

42.0 

33.4 

Cherries,  sweet 

31 .5 

30.5 

40.0 

41.2 

37.4 

39.4 

35.7 

44.7 

48.0 

38.7 

Cherries,  tart 

46.6 

25.0 

22.4 

20.3 

7.8 

18.7 

14.5 

18.1 

NA 

21 .7 

Dates,  California 

31.9 

39.6 

43.0 

41.4 

43.6 

44.8 

52.0 

43.5 

56.0 

44.0 

Figs,  California 

10.3 

14.4 

15.3 

14.2 

16.6 

17.6 

19.1 

17.8 

NA 

15.6 

Grapes  (fresh  wt.)  21 

11.6 

10.2 

9.3 

12.0 

14.0 

15.2 

17.7 

16.8 

16.7 

13.7 

Guavas,  Hawaii 

8.8 

9.8 

10.2 

10.5 

12.0 

13.4 

15.0 

15.0 

NA 

11.8 

Kiwifruit,  California 

62.0 

53.5 

40.7 

51 .5 

35.5 

38.0 

20.0 

20.8 

NA 

40.2 

Mangoes,  Florida 

21.8 

22.7 

22.7 

20.0 

21.8 

27.3 

23.6 

NA 

NA 

22.9 

Nectarines,  California 

15.0 

15.8 

16.4 

22.0 

17.2 

19.7 

19.9 

23.7 

20.1 

18.9 

Olives,  California 

26.0 

27.5 

28.0 

29.4 

30.4 

25.9 

23.4 

24.5 

31 .7 

27.4 

Papayas,  Hawaii 

18.9 

11.4 

14.2 

18.2 

16.5 

17.9 

19.4 

21.6 

30.5 

18.7 

Peaches 

14.4 

14.4 

12.6 

14.4 

14.0 

13.8 

16.4 

17.4 

15.8 

14.8 

Pears 

8.5 

11.5 

13.5 

13.4 

9.9 

13.7 

13.9 

14.0 

15.3 

12.6 

Persimmons,  California  3/ 

57.8 

63.8 

66.8 

59.6 

59.6 

54.9 

57.3 

50.9 

NA 

58.8 

Plums  &  prunes  (fresh  wt.)  4/ 

19.0 

1 0.6 

oo  c 
22.0 

OO  A 

28.4 

14.1 

2  1  .1 

iSJ.d. 

2D.O 

21 .0 

2U.a 

Prunes,  dried,  California 

33.4 

34.7 

34.0 

41.0 

36.7 

39.1 

39.0 

43.7 

NA 

37.7 

Pomegranates,  California  3/ 

26.4 

21 .3 

29.1 

31.1 

34.9 

34.0 

30.3 

37.1 

NA 

30.5 

CITRUS  FRUITS: 

Grapefruit 

3.8 

5.0 

6.9 

7.3 

8.0 

8.5 

7.3 

9.4 

8.4 

7.2 

Lemons 

5.8 

7.4 

8.7 

15.7 

8.4 

12.9 

15.5 

19.8 

20.4 

12.7 

Limes 

14.8 

13.9 

13.8 

14.4 

15.5 

20.5 

19.5 

15.9 

21.8 

16.7 

Honey  tangerines,  Florida  5/ 

8.8 

9.9 

11.2 

10.6 

10.1 

14.1 

13.4 

14.4 

NA 

13.2 

Oranges 

D.y 

y.u 

1  U.o 

"7  O 
/  .O 

O.O 

^  r\  A 
1  U.4 

1  U.O 

y.o 

\  U.D 

Tangelos,  Florida 

7.0 

7.0 

10.6 

7.2 

6.8 

8.6 

9.2 

7.9 

9.2 

8.2 

Tangerines 

9.7 

9.9 

17.0 

15.8 

15.3 

18.4 

17.4 

22.0 

23.7 

16.6 

TREE  NUTS  (In-shell  basis): 

Almonds,  California 

57.8 

47.7 

48.0 

114.6 

62.4 

66.4 

60.9 

56.9 

67.5 

64.7 

Hazelnuts,  Oregon 

27.9 

31 .0 

34.0 

36.3 

47.9 

42.7 

41.0 

39.2 

37.1 

37.5 

Macadamias,  Hawaii 

65.7 

69.2 

72.5 

80.0 

84.0 

90.0 

89.0 

82.0 

72.0 

78.3 

Pecans 

DO.U 

/  d.\ 

Oo.  1 

04.1 

/I  .o 

1  C.  \  .U 

1  1  D.U 

Pistachios,  California 

141 .0 

97.4 

136.5 

111.9 

136.6 

122.0 

163.0 

108.0 

132.0 

127.6 

Walnuts,  English,  California 

31.6 

36.5 

39.9 

54.0 

49.2 

46.1 

53.5 

50.5 

NA 

45.2 

BERRIES: 

Blackberries,  Ore.  &  Wash. 

29.3 

49.8 

57.8 

60.9 

28.3 

30.9 

37.7 

39.9 

NA 

41 .8 

Blueberries,  tame  6/ 

47.1 

48.7 

50.0 

49.1 

49.6 

50.2 

50.1 

50.1 

NA 

49.4 

Blueberries,  wild  (Maine) 

37.0 

25.0 

23.0 

31.0 

45.0 

45.0 

50.0 

38.0 

NA 

36.8 

Boysenberries,  Oregon 

34.6 

71.0 

79.1 

80.0 

52.2 

42.4 

50.3 

55.0 

NA 

58.1 

Cranberries 

44.8 

46.7 

46.3 

44.7 

44.5 

45.7 

44.0 

46.1 

NA 

45.4 

Loganberries,  Oregon 

26.0 

40.2 

49.6 

75.3 

35.6 

35.0 

44.5 

38.0 

NA 

43.0 

Raspberries,  Ore.  &  Wash. 

41.8 

54.0 

60.7 

86.7 

51 .7 

52.7 

55.5 

39.9 

NA 

55.4 

Strawberries 

45.6 

41.7 

44.3 

49.4 

49.4 

46.2 

47.1 

46.3 

47.3 

46.4 

NA  =  Not  available. 

1/  Marketing  year  prices  for  all  sales  were  converted  to  cents  per  pound  from  various  units  the  NASS  publishes.  21  All  grapes  except  dried. 
3/  County  Agricultural  Commissioner  data.  4/  All  except  California  dried  prunes.  5/  Equivalent  on-tree  prices.  6/  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

Source:  NalionaJ  Agricultural  Statistics  Sen/ice  and  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 
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Special  Article 

USDA's  Method  of  Estimating  Fruit  and  Tree  Nut  Production 

by 

Dennis  A.  Shields^ 

Abstract:  USDA's  forecasts  and  estimates  of  fruit  and  tree  nut  production  enable  industry  participants 
to  make  better  decisions  in  operations,  marketing,  and  policy.  Nonprobability,  probability,  and  objective 
yield  surveys  are  used,  depending  on  the  commodity  and  available  funding.  The  rehability  of  the 
forecasts  vary  by  level  of  aggregation,  commodity,  and  timing. 

Keywords:  Production  forecasts,  objective  yield,  probability  surveys,  nonprobability  surveys. 


Farmers,  processors,  marketers,  and 
others  working  in  the  agriculturd  in- 
dustry depend  upon  reliable  crop  pro- 
duction forecasts  and  estimates  to 
make  informed  decisions  in  planning 
operations,  marketing,  and  policy. 
USDA's  National  Agricultural  Statis- 
tics Service  (NASS)  collects  £ind  com- 
municates this  information  through 
nearly  400  periodic  reports  each 
year.^  NASS  accomplishes  this  task 
with  a  headquarters  staff  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  a  network  of  45  field 
offices  serving  the  50  States  through 
cooperative  agreements  with  State 
departments  of  agriculture  or  univer- 
sities. 

This  paper  examines  how  NASS 
develops  its  forecasts  and  estimates 
of  fruit  and  tree  nut  production."'  It 
also  compares  the  initial  production 
forecast  and  the  end-of-season  esti- 
mate for  several  fruits  and  tree  nuts 
from  1975  to  1990. 

Brief  History  and  Definition  of 
Terms 

USDA  began  estimating  fruit  and 
tree  nut  production  in  1866  by  repor- 


Agricultural  Economist,  Specialty  Agricul- 
ture Branch,  Commodity  Economics  Division, 

ERS. 
2 

A  complete  list  of  NASS  publications  is  in 
the  1992  Agricultural  Board  Catelogue  (1). 
Numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  references 
listed  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

^A  more  complete  review  of  NASS' 
estimating  methods,  including  fruit  and  tree 
nuts,  can  be  found  in  (2)-  A  revised  version  is 
expected  in  late  1992. 


ting  "percent  of  full  crop."  Full  crop 
was  defined  as  expected  production  if 
there  were  no  damage  from  bad 
weather,  pests,  or  disease.  In  1914, 
USDA  replaced  "percent  of  full  crop" 
reporting  with  quantitative  production 
estimates.  Now  NASS  provides  pro- 
duction forecasts,  and/or  production 
and  use  estimates  for  19  noncitrus 
fruits,  7  citrus  fruits  and  6  tree  nuts 
(see  tables  B-1  and  B-2). 

A  production  "estimate"  is  considered 
the  final,  end-of-season  amount  of 
production.  A  "forecast"  is  a  predic- 
tion of  the  end-of-season  "estimate" 
and  incorporates  information  from 
grower-reported  condition  of  the  crop 
or  from  objective  yield  surveys. 
Along  with  production  estimates, 
NASS  reports  the  first  "utilization",  or 
how  much  of  the  crop  was  initially 
sold  to  fresh  or  processing  markets. 

Production  forecasts  are  released 
during  the  growing  season  for  non- 
citrus  fruits  and  tree  nuts  in  NASS's 
report  Crop  Production^  Final  esti- 
mates and  use  for  most  noncitrus 
fruits  and  tree  nuts  are  published 
annually  in  the  January  report  Non- 
citrus Fruits  and  Nuts-Preliminary. 
The  remaining  estimates  and  use  of 
noncitrus  fruits  and  tree  nuts,  for 
which  marketing  is  not  complete  by 
January,  are  published  in  July  in  the 
Noncitrus  Fruits  and  Nuts  Summary. 


^All  NASS  publications  appearing  in  the 
article  are  available  with  a  paid  subscription. 
Call  1-800-999-6779  for  more  information. 


Citrus  fruit  production  forecasts  are 
published  monthly  in  Crop  Production 
during  the  growing  and  harves-  ting 
season.  Forecasts  begin  in  October 
and  continue  through  July.  An  annu- 
dl  summary  of  production  and  use 
estimates  is  published  in  Citrus  Fruits 
in  September. 

How  NASS  Determines  the  Crop  Size 

The  production  forecasts  and  esti- 
mates are  primarily  determined  with 
data  collected  by  field  offices  in 
States  that  commercially  produce 
fruit  and  tree  nuts.  The  State  esti- 
mates are  then  forwarded  to  NASS 
headquarters  where  they  are  reviewed 
and  summarized  into  a  U.S.  total. 
Because  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  fu- 
tures market  to  information  regarding 
the  supply  of  frozen  concentrate 
orange  juice,  both  Statewide  and 
national  summaries  of  orange  produc- 
tion forecasts  are  prepared  at  the 
NASS  headquarters  for  security  pur- 
poses. 

The  end-of-season  estimates  of  pro- 
duction and  use  are  based  on  grower 
data  plus  data  from  State  inspection 
certificate  reports.  Federal  marketing 
order  administrative  committee  re- 
ports, and  industry  sources,  including 
grower  organizations,  cooperatives, 
and  processors.  Estimates  of  the 
amount  of  fresh  fruit  sold  locally  and 
consumed  on  farm  are  included  in 
the  final  estimate. 
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The  survey  methods  vary  by  commod- 
ity and  State,  and  can  be  categorized 
as:  1)  nonprobability  surveys,  2) 
probability  sample  surveys,  and  3)  ob- 
jective yield  surveys.  These  methods 
are  Usted  in  order  of  increasing  reli- 
ability (and  higher  cost).  NASS 
(more  specifically,  its  field  offices) 
and  the  cooperating  State  counter- 
parts use  all  three  methods,  depend- 
ing upon  the  commodity  and  avail- 
ability of  resources.  Objective  yield 
surveys  are  generally  fxmded  by  the 
respective  fruit  or  tree  nut  industry. 
Tables  B-1  and  B-2  indicate  which 
type  of  survey  is  used  to  forecast  pro- 
duction of  the  various  fruits  and  tree 
nuts. 

Nonprobability  Surveys 

A  nonprobability  survey  is  based  on 
an  incomplete  hst  of  growers  and 
there  is  no  attempt  to  account  for  the 
incomplete  survey  base.  Thus,  esti- 
mates from  nonprobabihty  samples 
cannot  be  based  on  simple  expsmsions 
of  survey  responses.  Each  NASS 
field  office  maintains  a  current  (and 
confidential)  Ust  of  known  growers 
and  their  addresses  from  which  to 
draw  the  sample.  The  sample  is 
usually  drawn  to  represent  a  cross- 
section  of  all  growers  in  the  State.  In 
a  nonprobability  survey,  a  response 
from  each  grower  in  the  sample  is 
not  required. 

Growers  respond  to  questionnaires 
that  ask  information  on  the  condition 
of  the  crop  as  a  percentage  of  a  full 
crop  and  information  on  expected 
production  versus  actual  production 
for  the  previous  year.  Telephone 
foUow-up  interviews  help  remove 
nonresponse  bias  in  the  results.  This 
information  is  then  associated  with  a 
quantitative  amount  based  on  the 
historical  relationship  for  that  partic- 
ular fruit  and  State.  Most  fruit  and 
tree  nut  forecasts  are  made  with 
nonprobability  surveys. 

Probability  Sample  Survey 

The  probability  sample  survey  is 
designed  on  the  premise  that  each 


grower  in  the  population  has  a  known 
chance  of  being  selected.  Field  offic- 
es usually  distribute  questionnaires  in 
proportion  to  growers'  farm  size, 
edlowing  for  a  more  representative 
sample  of  total  production.  Follow- 
up  telephone  and  personal  interviews 
of  all  nonrespondents  ensure  statisti- 
cal completeness  from  all  groups. 

Objective  Yield  Survey 

The  objective  yield  survey  is  consid- 
ered the  most  reliable  method  of 
forecasting  fruit  and  tree  nut  produc- 
tion because  it  is  based  on  actual 
fruit  counts  and  meeisurements  rather 
than  subjective  observations.  In  addi- 
tion, the  benefits  of  an  objective  yield 
crop  survey  include:  1)  more  data  on 
fruit  sizes,  2)  information  about  in- 
sect and  disease  damage  to  the  crop, 
3)  crop  maturity,  droppage,  and  har- 
vest progress,  4)  yield  variations  be- 
tween varieties  and  counties,  and  5) 
other  pertinent  information  on  pro- 
duction, harvest,  and  marketing  prac- 
tices. 

The  following  estimating  components 
are  directly  expanded  to  reach  a 
forecast  for  the  region/State:  1) 
number  of  bearing  trees  or  acres  in 
the  population,  2)  average  number  of 
fruit  per  tree,  3)  fruit  size  and  weight 
at  maturity,  and  4)  natural  loss  of 
fruit  between  time  of  fruit  count  and 
maturity. 

The  Florida  citrus  survey  provides  a 
specific  example  of  an  objective  mea- 
surement survey.  Q)  Florida's  citrus 
belt  is  divided  into  five  nearly  homog- 
enous areas  and  the  bearing  trees 
into  5  age  groups.  To  ensure  popu- 
lation representation,  sample  groves 
for  surveying  are  selected  from  the 
tree  inventory  using  probabihty  sam- 
pling procedures.  The  sample  groves 
are  then  mapped  on  enlarged  aerial 
photos  and  indexed  for  reference. 
About  200  of  the  approximately  2,900 
sample  groves  are  replaced  each  year. 

Before  mid-July  of  each  year,  a  crew 
randomly  selects  two  trees  from  each 
grove  and  identifies  the  specific  sam- 


ple limb  on  each  tree  that  will  be 
used  the  next  month  for  the  fruit 
count.  The  sample  limb  represents 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  tree's 
bearing  surface  and  htis  a  probabihty 
of  selection  proportional  to  limb 
cross-sectional  area  at  each  stage  (or 
fork)  of  the  selection,  starting  from 
the  trunk  and  moving  in  successive 
stages  up  the  tree. 

In  August  and  September,  other 
survey  crews  count  the  fruit  on  the 
sample  (terminal)  limbs.  The  num- 
ber of  fruit  on  the  sample  limb  is 
then  multipUed  by  the  reciprocal  of 
the  probabihty  of  selection,  yielding 
an  imbiased  estimate  of  the  total 
number  of  fruit  on  the  tree. 

As  the  season  progresses,  fruit  counts 
are  adjusted  for  natural  loss  of  fruit 
and  fruit  sizing  with  a  sequence  of 
monthly  surveys  that  use  the  limb- 
count  trees,  but  not  the  same  limbs. 
The  fruit  on  these  branches  is  re- 
counted each  month.  Fruit  loss  to 
harvest  is  then  projected  from  histori- 
cal data.  Fruit-size  measurement 
surveys  are  also  conducted  along  with 
the  fruit  loss  survey  each  month  from 
July  imtil  harvest.  Fruit  circumfer- 
ence measurements  are  correlated 
with  fruit  weight  and  immature  fruit 
measurements  are  projected  to  har- 
vest size  using  historic  growth  curves. 

Row  count  surveys  are  conducted 
monthly  from  December  to  May  to 
determine  the  progress  of  the  harvest 
for  all  citrus  varieties.  Fruit  samples 
gathered  during  the  row-coimt  survey 
are  analyzed  for  sugar  content,  the 
primary  indication  of  citrus  maturity. 
Several  types  of  forecasting  models 
are  then  used  to  expand  the  data  by 
variety  and  tree  age  to  arrive  at  a 
Statewide  forecast. 

Tree  and  Vine  Inventories 

The  objective  yield  survey  requires 
commercial  tree  census  data  that 
specify  location,  density,  and  bearing- 
status  in  each  State.  States  that  are 
major  fruit  and  tree  nut  producers 
periodically  conduct  their  own  or- 
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chard  and  vineyard  inventory,  includ- 
ing California's  annual  grape  vine 
inventory  and  Florida's  biennial  citrus 
tree  inventory. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  grape  acre- 
age survey  in  California,  a  portion  of 
the  counties  are  enumerated  each 
year  (annually  rotated)  for  other  fruit 
and  tree  nut  acreage.  The  remainder 
of  the  counties  use  county  agricultur- 
al commissioners'  estimates  to  pro- 
vide a  complete  acreage  picture  for 
fruits  and  nuts  in  California  each 
year. 

In  general,  most  other  States'  orchard 
and  vineyard  inventories  are  conduct- 
ed every  5  years.  In  a  nonsurvey 
year,  acreage  is  based  on  trends  and 
county  extension  service  data.  Indus- 
try organizations  also  conduct  tree 
surveys.  For  example,  the  California 
Cling  Peach  Advisory  Board  is  cur- 
rently conducting  its  aimucil  tree 
count  based  on  voluntiuy  grower 
responses.  State  field  offices  utilize 
these  data  when  making  estimates. 

Analysis  of  Forecast  Accuracy 

One  way  to  evaluate  the  reliabiUty  of 
a  production  forecast  is  to  calculate  a 
statistic  based  on  past  performance 
called  the  "root  mean  square  error" 
(RMSE).  First,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  forecast  and  the  final  esti- 
mate is  expressed  as  a  percent  of  the 
final  estimate.^  This  percentage  devi- 
ation is  squared  and  then  averaged 
over  any  specified  period.  The  last 
step  is  to  take  the  square  root  of  this 
average.  The  RMSE  can  be  used  to 
make  probability  statements  about 
the  expected  differences  in  the  cur- 
rent forecast  relative  to  the  end-of- 
season  estimate. 

Table  B-4  displays  the  RMSE  for 
selected  fruits  and  tree  nuts  for  1975 
to  1990.  The  RMSE  for  the  July  1 
U.S.  apple  forecast  is  5.39  percent. 


^able  B-3  show  first  forecasts  and  end-of- 
season  estimates  for  selected  fruits  and  nuts. 
ERS. 


This  statistic  means  that  there  is  a 
two  out  of  three  chance  that  the  next 
July  1  forecast  will  not  be  above  or 
below  the  final  estimate  by  more  than 
5.39  percent.  Also,  chances  are  at 
least  9  out  of  10  that  the  difference 
between  the  forecast  and  the  final 
estimate  will  not  exceed  twice  that 
amount,  or  10.78  percent.  Thus, 
based  on  prior  performance,  users  of 
the  crop  forecasts  have  some  idea  of 
the  forecasts'  reliability.  The  years 
with  freezes  occurring  after  the  first 
production  forecast  were  excluded 
from  the  calculations  (specifically, 
Florida  citrus  in  1976/77,  1980/81, 
1981/82,  1983/84,  1984/85,  and 
1989/90). 

Forecast  reliability  varies  by  level  of 
aggregation,  commodity,  and  month 
of  the  forecast.  The  State-level 
RMSE's  are  generally  higher  because 
the  lower  deviation  base  (the  State- 
level  final  estimate)  results  in  rela- 
tively higher  percentage  deviations. 

The  beginning-of-season  Florida 
orange  and  grapefruit  forecasts  have 
a  RMSE  of  5.94  and  6.64  percent, 
respectively.  Compared  with  RMSE's 
from  most  of  the  noncitrus  and  tree 
nut  forecasts,  the  Florida  citrus  fore- 
casts perform  well  considering  the 
relatively  long  harvest  season. 

As  expected,  forecasts  released  later 
in  the  season  had  lower  RMSE's, 
except  for  the  walnut  forecast.  The 
results  show  that  the  September  fore- 
cast (RMSE  equals  6.25  percent)  was 
marginally  less  reliable  than  the  July 
forecast  (RMSE  equals  6.01  percent). 

Although  the  July  almond  forecast  is 
based  on  an  objective  yield  survey,  it 
is  only  shghtly  more  reliable  (RMSE 
equals  11.39  percent)  than  the  non- 
probability  survey  conducted  the 
previous  month  (RMSE  equals 
14.35). 

The  RMSE  for  the  July  all-pear  fore- 
cast for  the  United  States  is  7.35 
percent.  But  a  closer  look  at  the 
deviations  shows  that  U.S.  pear  pro- 
duction was  underestimated  14  out  of 


16  years  from  1975  to  1990.  Final 
pear  production  was  underestimated 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  time  in  each 
of  the  major  components  of  U.S.  pear 
forecast  (California  Bartlett,  Oregon 
Bartlett,  Oregon  other  pears,  Wash- 
ington other  pears,  and  Washington 
Bartlett). 

Understanding  how  NASS  determines 
crop  estimates  and  forecasts  and  the 
limitations  of  the  production  forecasts 
will  increase  the  user's  confidence  in 
those  nimibers  and  in  further  analyses 
that  depend  on  them. 
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Table  B-l~Schedule  of  USDA  citrus  fruit  production  forecasts  and  estimates 


Forecast  Date 


Oct 

Tan 

Feh 

Klar 

iVXCli  ■ 

Anr 

ivxaj 

Tiinp 

Tulv 

Sep. 

Commodity 

1 

1 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

23 

Navel: 

A  MT/An Q 

/\nzuna 

tr 

F 

F 

P  TT 

California 

Fl.2 

F^ 

F^ 

F^ 

F^ 

F^ 

F^ 

F^ 

F^ 

F^ 

P,U 

Florida 

F 

F^ 

F» 

F^ 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

P,U 

r 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

Oranges,  Valencia: 

/\rizona 

17 

r 

r 

r 

P  TT 

California 

F^ 

F^ 

F^ 

F' 

F^ 

F^ 

P,U 

Florida 

F* 

F* 

F* 

F^ 

F* 

F* 

F 

F 

F 

P,U 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

P  TI 

frranpfrnit" 

Arizona 

F 

F 

F 

F 

P  U 

California 

r 

f2 

f2 

P  TT 

r,u 

Other  areas 

F^ 

F^ 

P,U 

X  IKJk  lUo 

r 

F^ 

r 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

P  T I 

X  WACld 

r 

F  F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 
r 

F 

P  II 

Lemons: 

Arizona 

F 

F 

F 

P,U 

F^ 
r 

F^ 

F^ 

F^ 
r 

P  TT 
r,u 

T  imf»c  TnofHHQ 
i^iuic^d,  x^iuiiuct 

P  TT 

X  Oli^V'lV-IOj  X  Iwl  lUd 

F» 

X 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

P  TT 
r,u 

Arizona 

F 

F 

F 

P,U 

California 

F^ 

F^ 

F^ 

P,U 

Florida 

F^ 

F^ 

F 

F 

X 

F 

X 

F 

X 

F 

X 

F 

X 

F 

X 

P  TI 

Temples,  Florida 

F^ 

F^ 

F' 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

P,U 

^Based  on  objective  yield  survey. 
^Based  on  probability  survey. 
Key:  F  =  Forecast  of  production 


P  =  Estimate  of  production 
U  =  Utilization  estimate 

Note:  Forecasts  not  based  on  objective  yield  or  probability  survey  are  based  on  nonprobability  surveys. 
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Table  B-2--Schedule  of  USDA  noncitrus  fruit  and  tree  nut  production  forecasts  and  estimates 


 Forecast  Date  

Jan.  1 

through    May  June    June    July     Aug.  Aug.  Sep.   Oct.    Nov.    Dec.    Jan.     May  July 
Commodity  Apr.  1        1       1        25       1        1      18      1       1        1        1       17       1  7 


Item 


Noncitrus  fruit: 


Apples 

F 

F 

F 

P 

P,U 

Apricots 

F 

F 

P,U 

Avocados  (CA-FL-HI)  P 

p 

Bananas  (HI) 

P,U  P 

P,U 

Cherries,  sweet 

Western  states 

(CA  only  May  1) 

F  F 

F 

F 

P,U 

Great  Lakes  States 

F 

P,U 

Cherries,  tart 

Western  States 

F 

F 

P,U 

Great  Lakes  States 

F^ 

P,U 

Cranberries 

F,P,U 

p 

Dates  (CA) 

p 

P,U 

Figs  (CA) 

p 

P,U 

Guava 

P,U 

P,U 

Grapes 

CA 

F 

F^ 

F 

F 

P,U 

P,U 

Other,  excl.  CA 

F 

F 

F 

P,U 

P,U 

Kiwifruit  (CA) 

p 

P,U 

Nectarines  (CA) 

F 

F 

P,U 

Olives  (CA) 

F^ 

P,U 

Papayas  (HI)  F 

F  F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F        F        P,U  P 

P.U 

Peaches 

F 

F 

F 

P,U 

Pears 

Barlett  (WA,  OR,  CA) 

F,P 

F 

F 

F 

P,U 

other  (WA,  OR,  CA) 

F 

F 

F 

P 

P,U 

All  (excl.  WA,  OR,  CA) 

F 

F 

F 

P,U 

Pineapples  (HI) 

P.U 

P,U 

Plums  (CA) 

F 

F 

P,U 

Prunes  (CA) 

F,P 

F^ 

F 

p 

P,U 

Prunes  &  plums  (excl.  CA) 

F 

F 

F 

P,U 

Tree  Nuts: 
Almonds  (CA) 
Hazelnuts  (OR,  WA) 
Macadamias  (HI) 
Pecans  (11  Southern  States) 
Pistachios  (CA) 
Walnuts  (CA) 


F 

F^ 
F» 


P,U 
P,U 
P,U 
P,U 
P,U 
P.U 


^Based  on  objective  yield  survey. 
^Based  on  probability  survey. 
Key:  F  =  Forecast  of  production 

P  =  Estimate  of  production  (end-of-season) 

U  =  Utilization  estimate 


Note:  Forecasts  not  based  on  objective  yield  or  probability  survey  are  based  on  nonprobability  surveys. 
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Table  B-3 

-Beginning-of-season  forecasts  and  final  estimates  for  selected  fruits  and  nuts,  1975-1990 

U.S.  apples 

Florida  oranges 

U.S. peaches 

U.S.  pears 

U.S.  almonds 

Year 

July 

Final 

October 

Final 

June 

Final 

July 

Final 

June 

Final 

Million  pounds 

Million  boxes 

Million  pounds 

Short  tons 

Thousand  pounds 

1975 

7.282.1 

7,530.0 

172.0 

181 .2 

2,945.2 

2,835.6 

750.750 

748,000 

145.000 

186,000 

1976 

6,113.2 

6,472.2 

209.0 

186.8 

3.194.0 

3,018.3 

769.800 

839,1 00 

210.000 

284,000 

1977 

6,840.5 

6,739.6 

164.0 

167.8 

2,935.0 

2,955.4 

775.900 

781 ,600 

238,000 

313,000 

1978 

7,148.0 

7,596.9 

167.0 

164.0 

2.730.6 

2,652.7 

655.200 

723,250 

210.000 

181 ,000 

1979 

7,724.5 

8,126.1 

200.0 

206.7 

2.922.3 

2,938.7 

785,100 

854,700 

320.000 

376,000 

1980 

8,220.5 

8.818.4 

203.0 

172.4 

2.880.2 

3,068.6 

869,800 

897,350 

300.000 

322.000 

1981 

8,057.5 

7.739.6 

166.0 

125.8 

2.900.6 

2,770.6 

852,250 

897,000 

400.000 

408.000 

1982 

8,563.2 

8.122.0 

143.0 

139.6 

2.123.4 

2,285.6 

739,350 

802,000 

360.000 

347.000 

1983 

8,402.0 

8,378.5 

168.0 

116.7 

2.146.8 

1 ,855.3 

847,580 

773,550 

260.000 

242,000 

1984 

8.199.5 

8,324.0 

119.0 

103.9 

2,527.0 

2,660.3 

687,000 

708,250 

450.000 

590,000 

1985 

8,055.0 

7.914.5 

132.0 

119.2 

2.161.5 

2,148.1 

648,600 

744.550 

510.000 

465,000 

1986 

7,687.0 

7.859.0 

129.0 

119.7 

2,346.9 

2,306.6 

714,450 

767.150 

250,000 

250,000 

1987 

9,596.5 

1 0,742.1 

130.0 

138.0 

2.605.9 

2,381 .5 

838,600 

938.450 

560,000 

660,000 

1988 

8,066.1 

9,128.0 

152.0 

146.6 

2.631 .5 

2,614.1 

801 ,100 

860.850 

580,000 

590,000 

1989 

9,694.5 

9,962.8 

130.0 

110.2 

2,371 .6 

2,355.8 

843,500 

916.800 

450,000 

490,000 

1  yyu 

9,841 .0 

9,696.8 

165.0 

151.5 

2,125.8 

2.233.2 

938,000 

963.800 

670,000 

660,000 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service. 


Table  B-4--Root  mean  square  errors  for  selected  fruit  and  tree  nut 
production  forecast,  1975-1990 


Commodity 


Forecast  region 


Forecast  month 


RMSE 


Fruits: 
Apples 


Grapefruit  1/ 
Grapes 
Oranges  1/ 
Peaches 

Pears 


U.S. 

Washington 

Florida 

California 

Florida 

U.S. 
U.S. 

U.S.  all  pears 
California  all  pears 
California  Bartletts 
Washington  all  pears 
Washington  Bartletts 


July 
July 

October 

July 

October 

June 
July 

July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


0.0539 
0.1441 

0.0664 

0.0899 

0.0594 

0.0585 
0.0535 

0.0735 
0.0976 
0.1010 
0.1124 
0.1061 


Tree  nuts: 

Almonds  U.S.  June  0.1435 

U.S.  July  0.1139 

Walnuts  U.S.  July  0.0601 

 U^S^  September  0.0625 

1/  RMSE  for  oranges  and  grapefruit  excludes  freeze  years  of  1976/77,  1980/81 , 1981/82, 
1983/84,  1984/85,  and  1989/90. 
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ATTACH  MAILING  LABEL  HERE 


Use  purchase  orders,  checks  drawn  on  U.S.  banks  (and  in  U.S.  funds), 
cashier's  checks,  or  international  money  orders.  Make  payable  to 
ERS-NASS.  Please  do  not  send  cash. 


Credit  card  orders:     □  MasterCard    □  Visa    Total  charges  $_ 


Crodit  card 
numbar: 


Card  expiration 
date: 


Month/Y*ar 


For  fastest  service,  call  our  toll-free  order  desk  1-800-999-6779, 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada;  other  areas  please  call  301-725-7937 


